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Way FISHER. 
uses ,Wood with Steel | 
in every Body 


which it builds 






HERE is no substi- 

tute for wood, because 
nothing else combines durability, re- 
siliency and strength—no other 
material will eliminate “drumming” 
and absorb noise and road shock— 
to nearly the same degree. That is 
why Fisher uses wood-and-steel 
construction in every body that it 
builds. (In building bodies for Chev- 
rolet, Fisher employs the same basic 
structural principles as in building 
bodies for Cadillac. This also holds 
true for Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Viking, Buick and La Salle. 
Fisher and General Motors could 
save many millions of dollars every 
year by adopting cheaper body con- 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


Why Has an Axe a Wooden Handle? 


As a matter of fact, it would cost less to equip 
an axe with a handle of some other material— 
steel tubing, for instance. But the steel tubing, 
lacking the resiliency of wood, cannot absorb 
shocks as does wood. In fact, the shocks would 
be transmitted to the hands. For the same 
reason Fisher uses wood in its bodies so that the 
wood will absorb the real shocks and eliminate 
*‘drumming”’ both of which are increased when 
wood is not used. 


struction —especially in the lower 
price field —but Fisher and General 
Motors are committed to the policy 
of quality construction in every price 
field (That is why, when you buy 
2 car with Body by Fisher, you are 
certain of better body quality. This 
quality is so far above anything else 
offered in that car’s immediate price 
field that, when you go outside 
the Fisher Body group, you must 
go to cars costing several hundred 
dollars more to obtain anything 
comparable. @In your next car, 
make sure of this greater value and 
better quality by buying a General 
Motors car with Body by Fisher. 





Cadillac - La Salle ~- Buick » Viking ~ 





Oakland + Oldsmobile + Pontiac « Chevrolet 


Body by FISHER 












I See By The Ads 


SEE the editor's blowin’ about a . 
piece he says is going to start in this p 
per next week. That'll be somethin’ bw 
to be countin’ on till the paper comes, 
Marthy read the oth- 
er one he had, the 
one about that young 
fool John Hinson, 
and she talked so 
much about it till | 
started readin’ it and 
then it seemed like 
I just couldn't wait 
for the paper to come 
to read more about 
it. I hope this one 
won't be quite so ag- 
gervatin’ that way. If 
I can get time I'm going to read his 
story but he needn’t think I’m a goin’ to 

quit readin’ the ads. 

I see by the ads in this paper a piece 
about how Mr. Bailey killed his land. Put 
soda on it, I bet you. What's that: Made 
37 bales on 34 acres? Whew!!! If that’s 
the way he kills land, he better hit it 
again. I’m goin’ to read that piece through 
till I understand all it says. 

I see by the ads in the paper where Mr. 
Fisher is splittin’ up a little wood. It's 
mighty hard to make a woman keep 
enough split up ahead to last through a 
spell of sickness. That sure is a funny 











BILL CASPER 


| lookin’ handle on his axe. 





I see by the ads in this paper where 
they take two whole pages to say a Jot 
about potash. What is that stuff any- 
how? I been fertilizin’ all my life but I 
used mostly acid and cottonseed meal and 
kainit. Since T been readin’ the ads so 
close I been seein’ a lot about soda and 
sulphate and calcium nitrate and a lot of 
big words I ain’t learned how to say yet. 
And I been seein’ a lot of ads lately about 


| this here potash and the ads seems to get 
| bigger all the time. I see on one page 


they put down ever’body’s name I reckon 
that used it last vear and shows how 
much money it made for them. Humph! 
Looks like the more a fellow used the 
more money he made. Shucks I’m goin’ 
to haul me out a load of that stuff if I 
can find anybody in town that’s got some. 
And sav, if you don’t know any more 
about this stuff than T do you better tear 
off that corner piece down there and send 
for one of them books like I’m goin’ to. 

For goodness sakes! J see by the ads 
in this paper where it says if you eat oats 
you get a set of dishes. I think Marthy 
has broke the handle off ever’ last cup we 
got. I reckon T’ll have to go to eatin’ 
oats long enough to get me a new cup 
and saucer for my coffee. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they got a race track up North for auto- 
mobiles. I wish they’d take some of these 
voung sprouts off the road by here and 
put ‘em up where they're fixed for the 
racin’ business. 

Goodnight above! J see by the ads in 
this paper where a fellow claims to get 
33%4 more bushels of corn off a acre the 
way he fertilizes. Shucks if he'll just tell 
me how to make 33% bushels I'll be satis- 
fied. I won’t be a hog and ask for that 
much more. I got to see how he does 
that and some of the rest of you better 
look and see too. 

Bother Parker I want to thank you far 
that fine mess of sweet potatoes you sett 
me. Them was fine. How did you keep 
them so good? We et ’em baked and 
some fried. I ain't had none no bette 
in a long time. Brother Parker I see by 
the classified ads in this paper you got 
slips to sell. Well I won't need none 
Whiie I, was waitin’ for a night cold 
enough to have a fire so I could roast 
seme Marthy up and bedded out all I had 
left. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 

P. S. I am still workin’ hard on them 
slogans. The editor give me help like 
said he had to and it won't be long now 
until the greenbacks for prizes W 
the mail a goin’ to the winners. 
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My, My, Mrs. Mize! What Might We Eat? 


Here’s a Message for Everybody, Though Addressed to Home Demonstration-Club Members 


Georgia’s Summer Plans 


EAR Home Demonstration Club Member:— 
D I wish to talk to you in regard to some of our 

contests. First, let us consider the garden con- 
test. How is your garden growing? Now is the time 
to plan and continue to plan for a succession of vege- 
tables for summer and even for 
autumn. 

Our garden contest which we are 
conducting in Georgia is being pro- 
moted because food production is 
one of our fundamental phases of 
home demonstration work. This 
applies particularly to vegetable 
gardening. 

Miss Susan Mathews, our state 
nutrition specialist, who has been 
engaged much of the time for the 
past three years in a survey of Georgia rural dietaries, 
says: “This study has disclosed the fact that too few 
fruits and vegetables are being eaten. A study recently 
appearing in the American Journal of Diseases of 
Children indicates that this deficiency of fruits and 
vegetables plays a large part in the present poor condi- 
tion of the teeth of our people.” 

Fruits and vegetables are needed to help furnish the 
minerals which build bones, teeth, and blood and regu- 
late the body processes. They also furnish in large 
measure the vitamines which enter into the vital pro- 
cesses of the body and keep it in health. They furnish 
the minerals which prevent acidity of the system. 

Health cannot be maintained without an adequate 
supply of fruits and vegetables. They should be eaten 
at at least two meals each day. An all-year garden is 
advocated as an insurance against disease. 





LEILA R. MIZE 


It is now time to round up your work in the bread 
contest. It is of the utmost importance that the records, 
which are simple, be carefully kept. The county and 
district contests will be held in June. The exact date 
will be announced to you soon. Additional copies of 
bread recipes may be had from the college on request. 

Now is the time also to get canning equipment 
teady for the canning sea- 
son. Check over all your 
articles and see that they are 
assembled and in order. Pay 


County winners have been chosen and the state decisions 
will soon be made. It is a joy to visit the demonstra- 
tions which have been developed in this contest. 

A second enrollment in this contest was made in 1928 
and the demonstrations are under way. A new enroll- 
ment is now being made and much interest is being 
shown. 

When all of rural Georgia is dotted with homes, 
whether large or small, each surrounded by a well kept 
lawn with walks and drives planned for convenience 
and artistic effect, with unsightly objects removed, with 
foundation plantings and shrubs and flowers, then we 
shall begin to realize our vision of Georgia—a state of 
beautiful homes. 

Our state camp for Georgia women will be held at 
Camp Wilkins on the campus of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture the week of June 17, which is 
commencement week. We are preparing the program 
which will be announced to you in our May letter in 
these columns. LEILA R. MIZE, 

State Home Demonstration Agent. 


A Home Savings Account 


NE day last summer a salesman came to my door 

selling little banks in which to begin a savings 

account at the bank he represented. “Well,” I 
said to myself after he had gone, “I refused to buy one 
of his banks but why can’t I substitute his idea and 
start myself a home savings account all by myself?” 

Several pennies collected during the week, and an old 
powder box became our penny bank. After collecting 
100 pennies I sell them to the groceryman for a dol- 
lar bill. 

Have I saved nothing besides pennies? Oh, no. One 
time I sold a dress to the washerwoman and into the 
bank went the money. There is no need to keep such 
a plan a secret for my husband knows the savings will 
go to a worthy cause. He is interested and adds to the 
collection now and then. Anyway, why keep him out 
of the fun? We have loads of fun saving our pennies 
together. If anyone else has a better method I should 
like to know it. MRS. L. O. BRACKEEN. 

Montgomery County, Alabama. 


A Club That Helps Everyone 


QUILT sale, a moonlight picnic, and a_ basket 

supper are the three chief means by which the 

women’s club of Coppinsville, Alabama, obtains 
money for the club which has an enrollment of 175. 
Several plays, dramas, comedies, and other perform- 
ances were put over which netted around $575 within 
six months. 

The club has worked for athletic facilities for the 
youngsters, necessities for the church, and encouraging 
better homes. Courts for basketball and tennis have 
been provided; also a see-saw and baseball and football 
equipment. The church was roofed, painted, and new 
furniture purchased, workers paid, and curtains were 
purchased. 


The club has laid up an excellent treasury. It is con- 
tinuing to keep aloft the community name as a live-wire 
community by increasing its financial status. In so 
doing, the women’s club has helped to sponsor a very 
worthy cause. 

The club has studied and furthered living on an eco- 
nomical basis that will be profitable in years to come. 


Coffee County, Alabama. MRS. I. N. HAYES. 
Protect Beautiful Wild Flowers 


HAT is more inspiring than to drive along a 
beautiful highway and see the verdant growth 
and profuse flowers of the woods?” asks 
Spuds Johnson in the Florida News. “And what is 
more disheartening than to see the beauty of these shrubs 
being laid waste by flower vandals?” he continues. 


6 


“Nature has ‘been generous in providing an abundance 
of flowers, shrubs, and trees in our woods and along 
our roadsides, wherever such woods and shrubs are left 
unmolested. 

“We can hardly blame people, especially those who 
live in cities and towns, for wanting to take the flowers 
home with them. However, many of these people seem 
to think little of the future. They break and mar the 
shrubs and flowering plants, destroying their beauty 
and preventing them from producing flowers again or 

near future. They kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg and expect a whole flock of geese 
to lay more golden eggs an- 
other year. 


“Dogwood, redbud, and 





jasmine are especially sub- 





special attention to paring 





knives, paddles, and small 
equipment and get your sup- 
Ply of jars and rubbers. 
Where jars are to be used 
again thoroughly clean them 
with the tops and give 
them a good sterilization in 
advance, 

Now is a good time to se- 
cure orders for canned prod- 
ucts for fall delivery. If 
you wish to make some 
Money in this way, canvass 
the local homes and dealers 
and see what they want and 
make a contract with them. 

Our clothing specialist, 
Miss Frances Annie McLan- 
ahan, has placed a_ style 
show which will have acon- 
test feature for each week 
°F our state camp. This 
feature will be an attractive 
addition to our program. 

The first Georgia home 
beautiful contest held in 

forgia, which has been in 
Progress for three years, 
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These rambler roses trained along the yard fence and made into an arch over the g 
spot of what otherwise would have been a bare, unattractive yard. 


ject to depredations of this 
1 kind and the state, realizing 
this, has protected them by 
law. However, this law will 
not be fully effective with- 
out the codperation of the 
citizens and visitors. 


“The law alone is nota full 
protection—the people must 
give their codperation.” 


Money From Aprons 


O MAKE aa little mon- 

ey, I applique flowers 

(cut out of some ma- 
terial that will not fade) on 
unbleached domestic that I 
make into aprons. ,I made 
six such aprons last week 
and sold them for 75 cents 
each. I am now making tea 
aprons and will sell them for 
40 cents each. I make crepe 
paper flowers that sell for 5 
cents each and I embroider 
handkerchiefs for $2.40 a 
dozen when one furnishes 
the material. 


MRS. W. J. WOLFE. 
Santa Rosa County, Fla. 
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Co-operation in Farm Production Needed 


O-OPERATION has always resulted from severe 

competition, density of population, and the less- 

ening of individual opportunities for making a 
living. 

American agriculture, while lands were abundant and 
opportunities for a choice of occupations many, indulged 
in little coéperation, but as production increased and 
competition for markets became so keen as to depress 
prices, codperative marketing of farm products came 
into existence and has grown with the years as the need 
for it increased. 

The codperative marketing of farm products is an 
economic necessity but it is not the most effective sort 
of codperation in solving large economic farm problems. 
It is necessary, for without more efficient marketing, 
which is possible through codperation alone, the solu- 
tion of the farmers’ economic problems is impossible, 
hut codperative production could be of much greater 
help to the farmers of America. It is not less codper- 
ation in marketing, however, that we need, for we neéd 
very much more, but more codperation in production 
would do much more for the American farmer than 
coéperative marketing alone can ever do. 

Why, then, has the codperative movement in Ameri- 
can Agriculture been so largely confined to marketing? 
Perhaps the chief reason is that American farm lead- 
ers, seeing the need for the codperative marketing of 
farm products and seeing that it could probably be 
more easily started than codperative production, have 
devoted their influences to codperative marketing rather 
than production lines. 

Denmark is frequently cited as an example of what 
codperative marketing has done for a rural popula- 
tion. There has been much more codperation in 
Denmark in rural education and farm production 
than in marketing. The dairy preducts of Denmark 
are much more largely produced than marketed cooper- 
atively. Around 90 per cent of the butter of Denmark 
is produced coédperatively and the same is true of her 
hog products, but a much smaller percentage of these 
products is sold codperatively. Because of the benefits 
from codperation in producing and processing, there 
was less urgent need for coGperative marketing in 
Denmark. 

For instance, while around 90 per cent of the hogs 
of Denmark are slaughtered and cured in codéperative 
curing plants, these plants do not coGperate to the same 
extent in the selling of their finished products. 

The advantages of codperation in the production of 
Danish pork and dairy products are many, but the most 
important are, a uniform product, a product of high 
quality and at a lower cost. 

To what extent do the farmers of Denmark codp- 
erate in producing pork products that gets such results 
as to make full co6peration in marketing less essential ? 
First, only two breeds of hogs are produced for the 
codperative curing plants. These breeds are both white, 
being the Danish land hog and the Yorkshire. Why 
only white hogs? Because the pork is cured and ship- 
ped as sides and a white carcass looks cleaner and better 
than the carcass of a black hog and a shipment of all 
white sides looks better than a mixture of black and 
white. Why only two breeds, and why the two breeds 
mentioned? Because they are both of the bacon or 
lean meat type and are as good breeds in other respects. 
A uniform product would not be obtained from breeds 
of different types. 

Second, the farmers of Denmark codéperate in the 
breeding of these two breeds, for securing breeding 
stock of high quality. If a member of any “bacon fac- 
tory,” as they call their codperative slaughtering and 
curing plants, ships hogs of inferior quality he is re- 
quired to sell a number of his pigs at weaning time to 
the codperative breeding farm where they are fed out 
and then slaughtered. If they produce a good carcass 
of standard quality, then the codperative knows that 
the fault is with the member in his feeding and not 
with the quality of his breeding stock, and he is direct- 
ed in his feeding, for the Danish members of their co- 
Operative force on each other efficient or good feed- 
ing. The feeds used have much to do with the quality 
of the carcass and consequently the Danish codperatives 
in effect control the feeding practices of their members. 
On the other hand, if the pigs of a member of a codp- 
erative do not kill properly and furnish a good carcass 
after being fed properly, he is required to dispose of 
his breeding stock and replace it with stock of good 
quality from the codperative breeding farm. 





Third, the member of a Danish coéperative ~ ring 


plant cannot ship hogs to his codperafive weighing less 
than a stated weight, say, 165 pounds, and if he ships 
hogs weighing over 200 pounds or the regulation 
weight he takes a dock in the price. 

What are the results of this close codperation in pro- 
ducing Danish bacon? First, hogs of good quality 
and properly fed are secured. They are of uniform 
quality because of the same or similar breeds, are all 
fed according to the same standards, and are of uni- 
form size. Then they are cured in a large plant, insur- 
ing a marketable quantity of high, uniform quality 
product. With a product of high quality, and that by 
these means is maintained at a uniformly high quality, 
marketing is easier and co6peration in marketing while 
beneficial is not so necessary. 


This illustration is used to point an example of how 
coéperative production could do wonders for American 
agriculture, as it has for that of Denmark. 


VEGETABLE CONSUMPTION INCREASES 140 
PER CENT IN TEN YEARS 


OW rapidly the consumption of vegetables is in- 
creasing is shown by the fact that in the past ten 
years, while our population was increasing only 

15 per cent, the carlot shipments of seventeen leading 
vegetables increased 140 per cent, or from 145,000 cars to 
350,000 cars. This does not include such important 
crops as sweet and Irish potatoes and the green stuff 
consumed by canning factories, but refers only to fresh 
vegetables. The greatest gain in the consumption has 
been made by cucumbers, lettuce, celery, snapbeans, 
green peas, and spinach, with lettuce leading, the in- 
crease being seven times what it was ten years ago. 

These figures indicate that each person in the United 
States is consuming more and more vegetables. Many 
things have helped to bring this about, the chief of 
which is probably the fact that health authorities have 
urged the increased consumption of green vegetables as 
a method of keeping well. Another thing that has 
helped is the fact that fresh vegetables of nearly every 
kind are available throughout the year, shipments from 
the far South making it possible for spring and sum- 
mer vegetables to be available in the cold North prac- 
tically every day in the year. 


BE YOUNG AGAIN—GROW UP WITH THE 
MODERN BOY AND GIRL 


“If you are wise you’ll never leave this beautiful home 
but one of these days you'll be flying a ship of your own,” 
the blonde airman added. “That's on the way for a lot 
of fellows who now drive cars.” 

HE Spencers, leading farmers of Pleasant Val- 

ley, found one of those giant birds of the air de- 

cidedly useful. And airplanes are only one of the 
modern ideas which you'll find in this new story of 
ours starting next week. The ink on the author’s pen 
is hardly dry and the linotype machines are running hot 
from putting that story in type. If you're out to keep 
pace with the times you'd better get into this new story 
of ours with the very first installment. 
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HOW CAN YOU CALL THIS MAN LAZY? 


Making a round to every row, he walks 
more than four miles every time he cultivates 
an acre of cotton. The simplest type of im- 
proved cultivator would cut this amount of 
walkin, in half and double the usefulness of 
the man’s time. 
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Yes, sir, this story is full of action, up-to-date; girls 
and boys, the up-to-date kind, too. And—oh yes—the 
name, Banners of Scoutcraft. It starts in The Pro. 
gressive Farmer next week, May 4. 


TAKE A LOOK! 


. H. McLAIN, Dairy Division, Washington, D, C, 
gives five ways a dairyman can check up on his 
dairy business to find out why he is not making 

more money :— 

Look at his cows, 
Look at his feed. 
Look at his bull, 


Look at the daughters of his bull. 
Then look in his wife’s looking-glass. . 


YP pire 


About the most intelligent way to “look” at your 
dairy herd is to employ that accurate looking-glass— 
the dairy herd improvement association. There has 
been an increase of 150 associations in the last year. 
“These associations will continue to increase if South- 
ern dairymen are intelligent,’ prophesied Mr. McLain 
with unusual frankness but with exceptional vision into 
the future. ; 





GARDENING AND CANNING—PROS- | 
PERITY SISTERS | 


HE farm home must feed itself if it is to be in- 

dependent. No family can prosper if its money 

is drifting out of the community for flour, but- 
ter, canned milk, cheese, fruit, meat, and other foods 
for the family table; to say nothing of hay and grain 
to sustain a minimum number of farm animals. 





“Tt’s a bother to keep up a garden, my husband says,” 
declared one farm wife. Nonsense, it is not half as 
much bother as the nuisance of going to town to buy 
everything one wants. Show me a family that doesn’t 
believe in a good garden and I'll show you an under- 
nourished family whose doctor and medicine bills are 
all out of proportion to the income. 

John J. over in Madison County said, “I’m going to 
make so much money with my tobacco that we’ll just 
buy our vegetables and fruit canned.” But he didn't. 
Now the children have had to leave school, he is in the 
hands of the loan sharks, his ambitions are blighted, 
and he blames the weather conditions instead of his 
own poor judgment. 


“A garden takes too much time just when one is 
busiest with the crops,” a neighbor gave as his reason 
for having no garden to speak of. Yet his sister and 
her husband had a great well filled pantry full of 
canned foods and they sold more than enough canned 
fruit, vegetables, and meat to pay for staple groceries, 
and paid part of the tuition of one of the girls in col- 
lege with cured hams, canned chicken, sauerkraut, jel- 
lies, and preserves. Did any two of our neighbors’ 
acres of cotton, tobacco, or alfalfa pay bigger returns? 

“Those bottles and cans and pressure cookers and 
things cost more than I can afford,” Rufus McG. told 
his wife two years ago one day when she came home 
from a club meetings all enthusiasm and suggested that 
they save food bills by buying canning equipment. 

“Don’t you worry, you pay for them just the same,” 
she retorted. “If you don’t believe it just look at the 
piles of tin cans out behind the chicken coop.” 


Now, Mr. McG. is on open-minded man so he said: 
“I think it is an extravagance but your judgment has 
always turned out to be as good as mine so do what 
you think best.” They got the equipment and a few 
weeks ago Mr. McG. got up in meeting and said: “I 
never could understand why people are not progressive 
enough to see the great returns from canning all suf- 
plus farm products. Why at our house we live like 
kings on food fresh and canned and we sell to our 
friends and neighbors that which we do not require at 
home. More than that our feed bills are lessened be- 
cause canned roosters, calves, and pigs do not have t 
be fed.” 

A merchant who has tided over many a family when 
crops were bad said: “I don’t mind helping a family 
with flour, sugar, fertilizer, and such but I'll be hanged 
if I feel like risking my,own credit for the family that 
buys corn, or canned tomatoes, beans, and such that he 
should have raised and had on his own pantry shelves. 

The Lord helps those who help themselves. Thete 
fore it pays to plant a good garden, buy a good pres 
sure outfit, get the home demonstration agent to show 
you how to use it and to live like a king, spending yout 
money at home or putting it in the bank for future 0% 
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All Dixie Land Is Now a Dream of Beauty! 


And Mrs. Patterson Tells of Old Gulf Coast Towns We All Must See 


thing you ever saw? And how can 

anyone ever have a favorite fléwer 
when all are so beautiful? Every day 
I go from one lovely flower garden, 
from one wistaria 
vine, to another— 
only wistaria is 
not really a vine at 
all but a hanging 
garden up in the 
trees. And I am 
so glad to be alive 
and thrill over it 
that I feel like 
having a_ small 
Thanksgiving all 
by myself. 

Selma, Alabama, where I have been 
several months now, in wistaria time is 
a garden of the Lord. I have never seen 
anything to touch it. Great century- 
old trees are covered with purple gar- 
lands; porches look like fairy bowers 
of perfumed white-and-lavender hang- 
ings; garden after garden and _ street 
after street hold you entranced. 

I 

The best part of it is that Selma isn’t resting on 
her laurels but is organizing a Civic Beauty Club com- 
posed of the different book and social clubs all work- 
ing together to make a lovely town even lovelier. 
They are planting wistaria everywhere and, in addi- 
tion, japonica and the sub-tropical tall Spanish yucca. 
And all that in the face of their outpouring of gifts for 
flood sufferers here and elsewhere in the state. It’s 
marvelous. 


[ne this spring the most heavenly 


MRS. PATTERSON 


3 


Another thing: never have I seen verbena grow as 
it does here and they tell me it blooms practically all 
summer long in this hot sandy soil with short rest in- 
tervals. You should see the borders of it along the 
walks! It’s so brilliant and glowing that you decide 
before you step there, it would be only in keeping to 
go back home and put on a lovely summer dress so 
you wouldn’t spoil the effect. And the cultivated ver- 
bena is only a beginning. It grows wild all along 
the roadsides in great sheets of purple and white 
for mile after mile. I am taking a box full back to 
Long Hope Hill to see if it will domesticate itself on 
that rocky perch. 

II 


I have just had a heavenly trip. My relatives here 
took me through the country to New Orleans. We 
went by way of Meridian, Miss., and returned by the 
Gulf Coast and Mobile. I have seen so many flowers 
that I almost feel as if St. Peter had opened the gates 
of Paradise a little way to let me know what it is 
going to be like up there. 

We followed along the trail of wistarias, old as they 
are here and so big you can scarcely see the houses and 
trees that they cover, and then all at once they seemed 
to stop growing and other flowers took their places— 
wild yellow jasmine, tangles and masses of it in the 
swamps; coral honeysuckle; a curious, reddish-yellow 
bignonia; dogwood; Judas trees; dwarf buckeye with 
its great spikes of glowing red flowers; purple paulonia ; 
Cherokee roses—acres of them; sweet bay and mag- 
nolias; white thorn; white fringe; wild pink honey- 
suckle. Mile after mile we drove through all of that 
heavenly beauty and I wish every one of you loving 
flowers and golor as I do, could have been with me 
and thrilled as I did. 

Ill 

We didn’t miss a thing in New Orleans. I was there 
years ago but I had quite forgotten what an entranc- 
ing old place it is and, how very foreign it has re- 
mained. I loved the courtyards and iron grillwork 
and antique shops and foreign restaurants with highly 
seasoned Creole cooking; crab gumbo; crayfish bisque; 
court bouillon; a fish stew which made me almost de- 
cide to move to New Orleans to live; pompano in ctrl 
Papers so good that I decided that living to eat was 
the only life worth living. I didn’t miss but one typi- 
cally New Orleans dainty and that was Mocha cake and 
my brother had to promise to take me back next win- 
ter for that before I would consent to leave New Or- 
leans at all. 

IV 

What a blessed heritage of beauty those old French 
and Spanish pioneers left to the rest of us! Esplanade 
Street where the old homes are, is like stepping back 
‘o Madrid in the days of Philip the Second. And the 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 
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“HOW CAN ANYONE HAVE A FAVORITE FLOWER WHEN ALL ARE SO BEAUTIFUL?” 


gracious, kindly French people made me wonder if I 
couldn’t touch up my own good manners a little with- 
out undue suffering or wasted effort. They are lovely. 
Of course we visited the sugar plantations and walked 
on the levees and motored down to see Chalmette where 
the Battle of New Orleans was fought. Old General 
Jackson was such a picturesque figure, both as a mili- 
tary leader and politician and as a friend of my grand- 
father’s, that everything connected with the old gen- 
tleman fascinates me and I believe the battlefield inter- 
ested me more than any I have ever seen. It was sucha 
little battle as battles go, but it served notice to the 
world that a new nation had come into being and that 
America must henceforth be reckoned with. 
Vv 

After leaving New Orleans we returned by the Gulf 
Coast, stopping at Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, and 
3iloxi on our way to Mobile, and as usual we thrilled 
over the picturesque old homes and the water and 
flower gardens and immense live oaks and orange 
groves until we reached Mobile. 

At Beauvoir we stopped to see the stately old home 
of Jefferson Davis. The caretaker was sorry for us, 
because we came after closing hours, and opened the 


) POEMS WE ALL SHOULD KNOW: 
“THIS TOO SHALL PASS AWAY” 


ERE is a poem which gives in beautiful 
Hy germ the ancient legend from the Orient 

to which Editor Clarence Poe referred on 
this page last week :— 


<— 


A mighty monarch in the days of old 

Made offer of high honor, wealth, and gold, 

To one who should produce in form concise 

A motto for his guidance, terse yet wise— 

A precept, soothing in his hours forlorn, 

Yet one that in his prosperous days would warn, 
Many the maxims sent the king, men say. 

The one he chose: “This too shall pass away.” 


What riches it contains for age or youth. 

No stately epic, measured and sublime, 

So comforts or so counsels for all time 

As these few words. Go write them on your heart 
And make them of your daily life a part. 


" 

" 

" 

" 

q 

Q 

q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

q 

Has some misfortung fallen to your lot? q 

[od Sly’ sat calea wit oak be ta oot” q 

Time gilds with gold the iron links of pain. b 
The dark today leads into light tomorrow; 

There is no endless joy, no endless sorrow. tj 

q 

q 

Q 

q 

q 

Q 

Q 

q 

q 

Q 

i 


Are you upon earth’s heights? No cloud in view? 
Go read your motto once again: This too 
Shall pass away; fame, glory, place and power, 
They are but little baubles of the hour, 
Flung by the ruthless years down in the dust. 


" 
0 
\ 
( 
) 
) 
" 
phe a aaa 
b Oh, jewel sentence from the mine of truth! 
" 
" 
" 
" 
q 
" 
Q 
" 
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Take warning and be worthy of God’s trust. 


Use well your prowess while it lasts; leave bloom, 
Not blight, to mark your footprints to the tomb. 
The truest greatness lies in being kind, 

The truest wisdom in a happy mind. 

He who desponds, his Maker’s judgment mocks; 
The gloomy Christian is a paradox. 


Since life is short we need to make it broad; 
Since life is brief we need to make it bright. 
Then keep the old king’s motto well in sight. 
And let its meaning permeate each day. 
Whatever comes, “This too shall pass away.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


" 
" 
Q 
" 
Only the sunny soul respects its God. 
Q 
q 
Q 
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house, but even in the dusk the great 
rooms and wide hall looked pitifully 
bare. He told us the furnishings were 
in Richmond as it was decided that the 
capital of the Confederacy was the 
place for them; but surely there are 
enough Mississippi Daughters: of the 
Confederacy to furnish Beauvoir as it 
should be with all the lovely old pieces 
of furniture to be had. Even if they 
are not the same that Jefferson Davis 
used, they would give an idea of the 
simple elegance in which a gentleman of 
that day lived. And that Spanish Trail 
is going to be traveled by ever-increas- 
ing throngs of motorists who will ex- 
pect to see Beauvoir as a shrine in- 
stead of what it now is—a sad, empty, 
elegant, old place. There are pieces of 
furniture there and Winnie Davis’s 
bedroom has hers in it, but the other 
rooms are very dreary and empty and 
you leave feeling distressed and hoping 
no strangers will stop until Beauvoir 
can take its place alongside Mt. Vernon 
and the Hermitage so far as restora- 
tion and refurnishing are concerned. 


VI 

Mobile deserves a letter all by itself but I had so 
much to talk about that “it will have to take less than it 
deserves. The town has adopted the azalea for its very 
own—or the other way round, I don’t know which. 
They flame and bloom in the gardens of the rich and 
the yards of the poor. They border walks and drives 
and glow along the streets and light up the parks until 
you wonder why every town doesn’t take a lesson 
from Mobile and for one short space of time make its 
streets so lovely. A complete revolution could be 
brought about in a single generation and ugliness be- 
come the exception and not the rule as now. 





Mobile has set a marvelous example of what con- 
certed action can do. I took it for granted when I 
first read about the Azalea Trail there that the women 
had done it all, but while they probably started the 
movement, their up-and-coming chamber of commerce 
has taken hold of it and has waked up the business 
men to the commercial possibilities of advertising the 
superlative beauty of the spring blossoming azaleas. 
The papers are full of the notices so visitors can know 
when to motor there to see them. 


You know I have always said that the most valuable 
piece of real estate in the world, uninfluenced by build- 
ings, is in Charleston where you pay one dollar not to 
ovn but just to look at the azaleas in the Magnolia 
Gardens there. Mobile has taken a chapter out of that 
Charleston book and she has done a mighty wise thing. 
With all due respect for Mobile’s ten million dollar 
docks, ten years from now hundreds of tourists will be 
coming to see her azaleas who can’t be dragged to look 
at her docks, useful and great and necessary as they are. 


| SOMETHING TO READ 
What President Hoover Reads 


\ 4 TE WOULD not advise our Progressive Farmer 
readers to read in the way President Hoover 
has long had a habit of doing. He sleeps in 

“two takes”—one early in the night and the other early 

in the morning. Along in between, say from 2 a. m. to 

5 a. m., he likes to get up, eat all kinds of fruit, and 

read. As to what he reads, William Hard writes in 

The Bookman:— 


“It is one of Mrs. Hoover's steadiest daily duties 
to keep the reading shelf beside Mr. Hoover's bed 
full of books. ... He reads by subjects rather 
than by authors. He takes a fit of interest in 
Egypt or Central Asia and thereupon wants all*the 
most authoritative books on Egypt or Central Asia 
at his bedside. Then he drops that subject and 
becomes absorbed in another. For a long time he 
gave his nocturnal reading hours to tales of travel. 
In later years he has transferred his interest con- 
siderably from history and travel to biographies or 
autobiographies. His subjects thrill him. If they 
make him too wide-awake, his sedative is a mur- 
der mystery. Of these he reads seemingly myriads.” 














| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —_| 


6 rn greater the difficulty, the more glory in sur- 
mounting it. Skillful pilots gain their reputation 
from storms and tempests.—Ancient Proverb. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


May 1 to 7 Is National Egg Week 


And Poultry Editor Wood Lays Before Us Some Pertinent Facts About Both Eggs and Chickens 


EEP the flock laying on through 
the summer. Many owners are 





tempted to reduce the feed, espe- 
cially the laying mash, when egg prices 
are low. 


This is poor economy, for 
once hens get out of 
lay they are likely 
to remain out for 
some time. Also, 
the average flock 
shows more profit 
during the season 
of low prices be- 
cause production 
is at its height and 
the cost of produc- fo 





J. H. "WOOD 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, Progressive farmer 





tion is lowest. 

Don’t Over-cull.—We have always advised more 
rigid culling throughout the year. We still recommend 
heavy culling. However, due to the high prices being 
paid for hens this season, many farmers are selling 
birds that should be kept for several months. Many 
farmers are being tempted to sell the whole flock. Prices 
are good because of the shortage in storage and fresh 
market stock. Early season indications lead us to be- 
lieve that the shortage will continue throughout the 
year, and eggs should be high next fall and winter. 
Let us continue to dispose of the poorer individuals but 
spare the good ones. We would not sell a used auto 
that had only a few miles on it if we needed or intended 
to get another one right away. The depreciation and loss 
would be too great. The depreciation and loss is great 
also if you sell a 200-egg hen that has laid only 75 eggs. 


Watch Out for Mites.—The arrival of hot weather 
should be a warning to be on the lookout for mite in- 
festation. Mites are practically harmless in the winter 
but exceedingly troublesome in hot weather. An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Mites are easy 
to control if not given too much of a start. It there- 
fore pays to be on the lookout for their arrival and give 
immediate treatment. 

Kerosene oil sprayed or painted on the dropping 
boards, roosts, nests, side walls, or other places where 
mites breed will help control them. Two treatments, 
a week apart, should keep down mites for some time. 
Oil drained from crankcases of motors can be mixed 
with the kerosene to make the treatment last longer. 


Carbesota, a wood preservative, is an excellent mite 
exterminator. One treatment with this material will 
control mites in the immediate vicinity for a year. 
Care must be exerted to find and treat every breeding 
place; otherwise new infestations will appear. Some- 
times a few birds will roost by themselves in trees, 
under the house or in the barn. These places might be 
furnishing the new mites. The writer once found mites 
in a house after thoroughly treating it twice. A careful 
examination proved that a few birds roosted under the 
house and there was the breeding place that was 
causing the new infestation. 

Scalding hot water containing lye is a good disin- 
fectant and will destroy mites. Mites are the easiest 
troublesome poultry parasite to control if not allowed 
to become too scattered before attempting control. 


Sparrows and other birds are often infested with 
mites. Do not allow bird nests to remain near the lay- 
ing house or on any part of the home. 


Preserve Eggs Now.—Eggs are plentiful and 
cheap now. Prices are at or near the bottom and there- 
fore this is the ideal time to preserve eggs for fall and 
winter use. Eggs can be preserved now to be used next 
winter and fall so that the eggs obtained at that time 
can be sold for twice what eggs are worth now. Also, 
many familics do not have encugh eggs from the farm 
flock in the fall to supply the table. 

The waterglass method of preserving eggs is one of 
the most satisfactory and most economical methods. 
Waterglass (sodium silicate) can be obtained from most 
drug ‘stores at from 30 to 50 cents a quart. One quart is 
sufficient for preserving 15 dozen eggs. A five-gallon 
crock or jar container will hold 15 dozen eggs. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

1. Decide upon the number of eggs to be preserved and 
obtain containers and solution, 

2. Thoroughly clean container and 
hot water. 

3. Boil and allow to cool nine quarts of water to be mixed 
with each quart of waterglass. 

4. Select only fresh, clean, sound-shelled eggs. Infertile 
eggs are preferable but fertile eggs will keep perfectly. Ti 
eggs are not preserved the day laid they should be kept in 
a cool place. Do not save more than three days in hot 
weather. 

5. Eggs may be placed in jar to within three or four 
inché's; of top. After placing eggs add the solution made of 
one tyiart of waterglass mixed with nine quarts of cool water 
that has been boiled. Liquid should cover top eggs to a dis- 


rinse with scalding 


é v (Note: If crock cannot be filled at one 

time, solution can be put in and eggs added as obtained.) 
6. After container is full, place cover on crock and seal 

with paraffine to prevent evaporation. If no cover was ob- 


tance of two inches, 


tained with crock, cut out a tin or wooden one. Wax paper 


tightly tied around edges is sometimes used. 

7. Place crock in cool” place until eggs are to be used. 
(Note: (a) Wooden containers are satisfactory but not as 
good as crock. (b) Wood having odors should not be used. 
(c) Large barrels should not be used as there would be too 
much pressure on eggs in bottom. (d) Waterglass should not 
be used more than once.) 

Handling the Young Stock.—If possible, keep the 
young stock away from the old stock, thereby reducing 
the danger of contamination and parasite infection. 
Keep the young stock on fresh grassy range if possible. 

Give growing stock plenty of scratch grain so that it 
will stay in good flesh. 

Sell all males except the few wanted for breeders, as 
soon as they weigh about two pounds. Dispose of off- 
colored and weakly pullets as fryers. Such birds are 
not desirable in the flock. 

Save the early pullets for layers. Too many farmers 
are tempted by high prices and expect to raise later 
ones for layers. The early ones make the best layers. 
The early cockerels rather than the late ones should also 
be saved for breeders. 

Give young stock spacious roosting quarters. Crowd- 
ing causes sickness. A shader with a tight roof and 
wire sides having plenty of roosting space makes ideal 
summer quarters for growing stock. 

Furnish growing stock with oyster shell and grit at 
all times. 

Sulphur in the mash is a good conditioner and will 
make birds better able to throw off chicken-pox and 
colds next fall and winter. Use from one-half to one 
pound in each 100 pounds of growing mash. 

It is not advisable to allow several ages of young 
stock to run together. Small coops or shelters can be 
scattered at intervals to prevent mixing. 

An enormous amount of young stock is stolen each 


Ue Remember 
Swenty five Years Ago 


Love Your Farm 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this week The 
Progressive Farmer printed a letter from a 
plain farmer subscriber, Mr. H. M. Daniel, 

so filled with the spirit of pride in farming, not 
merely as a living but a life that we are glad to 
reproduce it herewith:— 








“T am heartily sorry for any man who is farm- 
ing for money merely. I would as soon marry 
for money. Either condition, it seems to me, 
would approach very near the height and depth 
of human misery. Next to my sweetheart wife, 
I love my farming, and my pride and joy in its 
products is next to that I take in our happy, 
healthy children. I study its care and manage- 
ment, its interest and well-being, present and 
future, almost as I study theirs. 

“T am indeed truly sorry for the man who 
farms as they used to say in Illinois—‘to raise 
more corn to feed more hogs, to make more 
money to buy more land, to raise more corn to 
feed more hogs,’ and so on to the grave. 

“Brother farmers, let us look up. We stand 
next to God as the ministers of His material 
benefits to the needs of mankind. Let us love our 
business and our homes, honor them, and make 
them lovely.” 

























year by rats, cats, polecats, opossums, etc. With a 
little time and energy, this loss can be eliminated by 
making shelters that can be shut up at night. 

National Egg Week.—May | to 7 
has been set aside by the poultry in- 
dustry as a time to pay special homage 
to the American hen and her wonder- 
ful food product—eggs. 


Many Southern communities are hay- 
ing demonstrations, exhibits, parades, 
egg guessing contests, egg hunts for 
children and grown-ups, egg-selling 
contests, etc. You will be helping a 
great industry if you. can participate in 
any of these undertakings. 

We in the South should be especially 
interested in National Egg Week. We are fast devel- 
oping into a poultry producing section. While we have 
an ideal climate for economical production, we con- 
sume fewer eggs per farm than any other section of 
the United States. Canadians eat almost twice as 
many eggs as we do. 

Present research work shows that the Southern farm 
diet is low in iron and other minerals that are espe- 
cially prominent in eggs. Below is a copy of some inter- 
esting facts prepared by the National Poultry Council :— 


WHAT DOES AN EGG CONTAIN ? 
The shell comprises about 11 per cent of the weight of the 


_egg, the yolk 32 per cent, and the white the remaining 57 per 


cent. The white is 85 per cent water, about 12 per cent pro- 
tein, and 2 per cent mineral matter. The yolk is about half 
water and contains considerable fat. It has about 15 per 
cent protein. In composition, eggs are like animal foods, 
such as meats, cheese, and milk, They contain practically 
no starch. Hence, it is desirable to combine them with cereals 
or vegetables in the diet. Contrary to popular belief, there 
is no difference in the composition of eggs with white and 
dark shells. , 

Egg yolk is rich in mineral matter and is an important 
source of iron in the diet. The fat in egg yolk contains sub- 
stances which stimulate growth. _ There ore, egg yolk is 
especially valuable in the diet of children. Egg white is rich 
in sulphur, which is shown by the readiness with which 
silver is darkened in its presence, 

WHY EGGS ARE A UNIVERSAL FAVORITE 

Eggs cooked below the boiling point of water are more 
easily and quickly digested than are boiled eggs. Compared 
with other foods, eggs are easily and quickly digested. 

Eggs are a tissue-building food, being rich in protein and 
mineral matter. They are among the first foods to be fed to 
little children, because they are so rich in iron, and because 
the proteins, fats, and mineral substances are especially well 
suited to building body tissues. 

Eggs are also especially valuable in the diet ot adults 
who are suffering from tuberculosis or other wasting dis- 
eases, or who are convalescing from an infectious disease. 

Eggs are a protective food, rich in the necessary vitamines. 

Eggs are a balanced diet, rich in protein, fats, and minerals, 

Eggs are easily digested; hence, a most wholesome human 
food. 

-Eggs are an economical food and should be more widely 
used in the daily diet. 

Why take a chance on being improperly and under-nour- 


ished? 
EGGS PREVENT RICKETS 


With the prevalence of rickets in many parts of thee United 
States the following statement from Dr, Henry C. Sherman 
of Columbia University will be of especial interest to young 
mothers. “In most respects, eggs may be regarded as an 
intermediate between meat and milk, but the recent dis- 
covery that the egg yolk has special value for the prevention 
of rickets lends new significance ‘to the inclusion of three 
or four egg yolks per week in the dietaries of children under 
two years of age or of the mother while she nurses the child.” 


Eggs are classed as one of the protective foods, rich im 
phosphorus, iron, and calcium in organic combination. The 
iron compound forms the material from which the haemo- 
globin of red corpuscles is made. On account of this rich- 
ness in iron the yolk should be associated with milk, cereals, 
and vegetables as an addition to the growing child’s diet. 


The egg white contains the protein or tissue building sub- 
stance in the form of albumen. This contains common salt, 
potassium salts, and sulphur, all necessary to perfect health 

In hospitals, eggs are indispensable in the diet of the mal- 
nourished, tubercular, and convalescent, when the portions 
are prescribed by a physician. Dr. Benjamin Harrow 0 
Columbia University says: “Better even that meat and fish 
as an additional source of protein are eggs; for these are 
also rich in fats, and particularly the fat-like substances, 
the vitamines, the importance of which to the body is only 
now beginning to be appreciated. For the growing child, fot 
the nursing mother, for the convalescent, few foods are as 
nutritious, weight for weight, as are eggs.” 


In the yolk is found an abundance of vitamine fat soluble 
A, essential for growth, and water soluble B, valued for its 
preventive and curative properties as well as for body de 
velopment. Eggs also carry large quantities of vitamine D. 
the presence of which in the diet prevents rickets in the 
growing child. 

Recent tests show that eggs possess substantial amounts 
of the most recently discovered fertility vitamine known 4 
vitamine E, the absence of which in the diet produces stef- 
ility and faulty breeding. There is no single known {00 
product which contains vitamines in greater variety or ™ 
greater and more available amounts than the egg. 

Serve eggs with vegetables, cereals, milk, or in combina- 
tion with other foods and thus insure a balanced diet. 

Eggs have come to be the recognized food for the athlete, 
being regularly a part of the diet at the training t@ 
and being the one and most desirable food to be consw 
just prior to a strenuous athletic contest. 


Let’s all pull together for a real celebration ~—_ 


National Egg Week. The industry is worthy of you 
help. Eggs deserve this recognition, x 
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New “Never-Fail”’ Ineubator 


has no equal, yet costs *15 to *20 less 
than ordinary incubators 


Twelve improvements, in- 
cluding automatic egg 
turners and positive ven- 
tilating system, insure good 
hatches under every-day 
Sizes 150 to 


1200-egg capacity 


conditions. 


















N the Montgomery Ward & Co. catalogue are 
some 40,000 items of merchandise. That is 
the world’s greatest exhibition of products for 
the farm. Every type of building material, every 
mechanical labor-saving invention, autumobile 
tires and accessories, tools, camping outfits, work 
clothes, even modern homes to live in—the neces- 
sities and the luxuries of life are within your reach. 


In hundreds of Montgomery Ward retail stores 
throughout America the same merchandise found 
in the catalogue is now available. The savings 
in money are equally great and you may see 
before you buy. 


What Ward's offer you 


This great institution places at your command an 
expert knowledge of merchandise—an experience 





MONTGOMERY WARD 
0. 


Established 1872 


World-Wide Distributors of Quality 
Merchandise Operating Hundreds of 
Retail Stores and Eight Great Mail 
Order Houses, at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Sr. Paul, Baltimore, Denver, Fort 
|_ WorhsPortiand, Ore., and Oakland. 
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“a. ye ae “Colony” Brooder. Burns hard or 
soft coal. Has automatic temperature control. Embodies 5 
other new mechanical advantages. Priced to save $5 to $15. 


Cel-O-Glass. Amazing new 
kind of glass cloth that costs far 
less than glass, yet lets invaluable 
health-building ultra-violet rays 
pass through. Unbreakable, cut 
with scissors, tack on. Use on 
porches, hot beds, poultry houses, 
dairy barns, garage windows. 
Use it wherever there is need 
indoors for pure outdoor sun- 
light. Increases egg output— 
makes chicks healthier and grow 
faster. See catalogue for prices. 


RADIO BROADCAST 


Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Hour—News, Home Hints, Features, Music—every 

day except Saturday and Sunday, over stations KDKA, KYW -KFKX, KSTP, WSB, 

KOA, KWK, WMC, KVOO, WSM, WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WOC, WOW, WFAA, 
WHAS, at 12 noon Central Standard Time, or 1 p. m. Eastern Standard Time. 


| MONTGOMERY WARD & CO | 


Ward’s Never-Fail Incubator may be had on easy monthly 
payments. Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. Beautifully lacquered in rich Plymouth blue. For other 


details see catalogue. 


and skill in buying built up since 1872. That 
is why we can guarantee satisfaction on every- 
thing you buy or your money refunded. Each 
year $250,000,000 is spent for new merchan- 
dise—our buyers search the markets of 48 foreign 
lands—we take the entire. output of many fac- 
tories. And, most important of all, we save 
you one-third to one-half the ordinary price by 
buying from the manufacturer and delivering 
direct to you. 


One-third of the families in America are our 
customers. Yet, nevertheless, orders received in 
the morning go out complete that day. 


Turn to the Ward catalogue or visit a Ward 
store whenever making a purchase. This way of 
shopping, known to millions, may save you 
several hundred dollars a 
year. If you have no 
catalogue, write at once 
for your free copy. 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
oe: April 29.—When you are 
doing your spring sewing, a wise 
thing to do is to put either “patch” or 
“set-in” pockets on the children’s clothes. 
This will save the 
loss of many hand- 
kerchiefs. 
Tuesday, April 30. 
A tiresome little 
habit of some people 
is to push away the 
plate and brush the 
crumbs on the cloth 
into little heaps. 
These little matters 
should not be at- 
tended to. When the meal is ended 
leave the plate in its place, lift the nap- 
kin from the lap and lay it on the table 
edge and rise slowly and quietly, taking 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


no precaution to push the chair back into 
place unless dining at home or informally 
at a friend's house where such is the rule. 

Wednesday, May 1- 
Day, and also marks the beginning of 
National Egg Week. “Eggs for Health” 
is the national slogan, and we hope our 
readers will join in making it the biggest 
and best egg week on record. 


Today is May 


Thursday, May 2.—Have poached eggs 
on toast for breakfast today. If you 
will poach them in hot milk instead of 
hot water you will find them much more 
nourishing and tasty. 

Friday, May 3.—A small child sleeps 
better if it has a_ light meal. 
Whole wheat bread, a soft cooked egg, 
milk, and fruit make a splendid meal. 

Saturday, May 4.—Avoid high temper- 
ature when cooking eggs or egg dishes. 
Intense heat toughens egg whites. 


evening 


Sunday, May 5.— 
“Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
The instant that you meet it. 


“Remember every kindness done 

To you, whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won 

And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made 

And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you aid 

And be a grateful debtor.” 

—Priscilla Leonard. 


| THE CHILD WHO IS A TYRANT | 
ADE —— 
Ww: LIVED in the country on a large 

farm, father, mother, five girls, and 


STARTING THEM EARLY 

The laughing youngsters in 
the cotton basket are from Tiit 
County, Georgia. They do not 
have to go to town to get their 
fun. They find it right at home. 
There is no danger of their not 
getting enough of the ultra-vio- 
let rays so much talked about 
by modern health experts. 


The club girls posing for the 
camera are wearing unitorms 
which they made themselves. 
When they grow up the 
household sewing will be a 
delight instead of a _ prob- 
lem to them. 

Virginia 4-H club girls are 
finding health and fun in 
studying nature’s cosmetics 
is found in the basket and 
bottle. 

It will be a healthy, well 
nourished family over which 
this young biscuit maker will 
preside some day. She is 
Victor Maud Braswell, prize 
winning North Carolina bread club member. 

Baby girl is learning to know her White 
Leghorns early. As long as she lives sh 
will have an intelligent interest in chickens. 


one boy. By the old-fashioned means 
of transportation, it was a long way to 
the city. There were, of course, occa- 
sions when father and mother found it 
necessary to go to the city together, and 
these trips were all-day affairs. 

Tom, had a wonderful 
He was free 


My brother, 
orgy on these occasions. 
to tease his sisters to his complete sat- 
isfaction and our unmitigated discom- 
fort. Sometimes he terrified us all with 
his latest make-up as an Indian on the 
warpath—we were very young—at other 
times he tried out on his helpless vic- 
tims the latest of his terrorizing weap- 
ons of warfare. We actually dreaded 
these occasional visits to the city. When 
father and mother returned we were 


loud in our protests and harrowing de- 
scriptions. 

Father, who was the disciplinarian in 
the home, paid little attention to these 
complaints. I daresay they seemed very 
childish to him.. I remember often hear- 
ing him say, “Oh, never mind; he will 
outgrow it.” But mother evidently felt 
that something really should be done; she 
must have convinced father, for he took 
steps first of remonstrance and then of 
punishment, but to little purpose.. 


Meanwhile Tom was growing up. He 
was not improving as father had hoped. 
Indeed, things became steadily worse. 
He now regarded us as an enemy camp, 
as it were; he became resentful and act- 
ually revengeful. Likewise, we became 
fearful of his revenge if we “told.” We 
complained no more. 


2 nage es, 


dreaded to be thought a boy. 


had we a moment’s 


MAY 





This state of affairs had been reached 
when, during one of these dreaded ab- 
sences on the part of our parents, Tom 
imprisoned us ‘all in a closet. We were 
there entirely too long for health, and in- 
deed safety, for it was a small closet. Let 
it here be said for Tom, however, that 
he did not, I feel sure, realize the element 
of danger. The culprit was standing 
guard while we screamed and cried inside 
the door, when mother walked in unex- 
pectedly. Caught in the act, Tom quickly 
opened the door and we all tumbled out. 


It was altogether disgraceful. We 
knew mother thought so, and I feel sure 
Tom knew it, too. 

I shall never forget mother as she stood 
there a moment and looked at us, then 
turned slowly and looked at Tom. Her 
words seemed to come straight from her 

heart as she fixed her 

steady blue eyes on him 
» and said: “Tom, my 
» dear, I cannot believe it 
} | of you. Why, you area 
+ man now, you know.” 





































j It must have been a 
difficult moment for that 
would-be young man. 
He slid one hand and 
then the other into his 
pockets, shifted from 
one foot to the other 
uncomfortably, and then 
shamefacedly turned 
and slipped away. 








As for us, we were all 
very much disappointed, 
for we hoped to see him 
once more properly pun- 


ished. 


But mother had cho- 
sen a better way. His 
manhood had been chal- 
lenged by the one whom 
he most desired to con- 
sider him a man and in 
the presence of those 
by whom he_ most 








Never again 
when 


Of course, it worked. 
discomfort 
father and mother went to the city. 


PAULINE HERR THOMAS. 





| DELICIOUS EGG RECIPES 
a aes ss i z. 


1 to 7, is National Egg Week. 
Here are some delicious egg recipes 











—Photos by U. S. D. A 
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that you will enjoy during the week and 
in the years to come :— 

Boiled Eggs.—Have ready a saucepan con- 
taining boiling water. Carefully put in with 
a spoon the number of eggs desired, covering 


them with water. Remove saucepan to back 
of stove where water will not boil. Cook from 
6 to 8 minutes if “soft-boiled” eggs are de- 


sired, 40 to 45 minutes if “hard-boiled” eggs 
are liked. Eggs may be cooked by placing in 
cold water and allowing water to heat gradual- 
ly until the boiling point is reached, when they 
will be soft-boiled. In using hard-boiled eggs 
for making other dishes, when taken from the 
hot water they should be plunged into cold 
water to prevent, if possible, discoloration of 
yolks. 

Swiss Eggs.—Four eggs, % cup cream, 1 
tablespoon butter, salt, pepper, cayenne, 2 ta- 
blespoons grated yellow cheese. Heat a small 
frying pan, put in butter, and when melted, 
add cream. Slip in the eggs one at a time, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper, and a few grains 
When whites are nearly firm, 
cheese. Finish cooking and 
toast. Strain cream over 


of cayenne. 
sprinkle with 
serve on buttered 
the toast. 
Scrambled Eggs with Tomato Sauce.—Six 
eggs, 134 cups tomatoes, 4 tablespoons butter, 
1 slice onion, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
pepper. Simmer tomatoes five minutes; fry 
butter and onion three minutes; remove onion 
and add tomatoes, seasonings, and eggs slight- 
ly beaten. Heat frying pan, put in butter, and 
when melted turn in 
the mixture. Cook 
until of creamy con- 

constantly 
and scraping 
bottom and 
the pan. 


sistency, 
stirring 
from 
sides of 
Scalloped Eggs. — 
Three hard-boiled 
eggs, 1 pint white 
sauce, 44 cup butter- 
ed cracker crumbs. 
Chop eggs fine. 
Sprinkle bottom of a 


buttered baking dish 
with crumbs, cover 
with one-half of the 
eggs, eggs with 
sauce, and sauce with 
meat; repeat. Cover 
with remaining 
crumbs. Place in ov- 


en on center rack and 
bake until crumbs are 
brown. Ham is the 
best meat to use for this dish, though chick- 


en, veal, and fish are delicious also. 


Egg Souffle—Two tablespoons butter, 2 ta- 

blespoons flour, 1 cup milk, 1 cup cream, 4 
eggs, 1 teaspoon salt, few grains cayenne. 
Cream the butter, add flour, and gradually 
pour on scalded milk and cream. Cook in 
double boiler five minutes and add yolks of 
eggs, beaten until thick and lemon-colored. 
Remove from fire, add seasonings, and fold in 
whites of eggs beaten until stiff and dry. Turn 
into a buttered dish, set in pan of hot water, 
and bake in a slow oven until firm. Serve at 
once. 

Plain Omelet.—Four eggs, 
few grains pepper, 4 tablespoons hot water, 1 
tablespoon butter. Separate yolks from whites. 
To yolks add salt, pepper, and hot water and 
heat until thick and lemon-colored. Beat 
whites until stiff, cutting and folding them 
into first mixture until they have taken up 
mixture. Heat frying pan and butter sides 
and bottom. Turn in mixture, spread evenly, 
Place on range where it will cook slowly, oc- 
casionzlly turning the pan that omelet may 
brown evenly. When well “puffed” and deli- 
cately browned underneath place pan on cen- 
ter rack of oven to finish cooking the top. The 
omelet is cooked if it is firm to the touch 
when pressed by the finger. If it clings to the 
finger like the beaten white of egg it needs 
longer cooking. Fold, and turn on hot platter. 
Milk is sometimes used in place of hot water, 
but hot water makes a more tender omelet. 


teaspoon salt, 


A few grains of baking powder is used by 
some cooks to hold up an omelet. 
Cheese Omelet.—Two eggs, 1 tablespoon 


melted butter, 1 tablespoon grated cheese, % 
tablespoon salt, few grains cayenne. Beat eggs 
slightly, add Y% teaspoon melted butter, salt, 
cayenne, and cheese. Melt remaining butter, 
add mixture, and cook until firm without stir- 
ring. Roll and sprinkle with grated cheese. 


| es, 


| Do YOU CONCENTRATE? 


| WATCHED two boys of about the 
Same age in the public library. They 
had entered together and both took maga- 
zines from the rack to read. One looked 
up from his page every time anyone en- 
tered. The other saw no one; he was lost 
m what he was reading. I predicted the 
second lad would outdistance the first. 


He who can concentrate is on the road 
) Success. A grasshopper mind is not a 
8reat mind. We teach concentration in 








our family by means of different games. 


One game that the children enjoy is 
telling each other at bedtime everything 
that we have done from the first moment 
of waking. The principle is simple. If 


the mind is not “put” on the thing done | 


it is apt to be forgotten, unless it is quite 
an unusual thing. Hence our bedtime re- 
cital. Once, when we first began this game 
a surprised voice interrupted me in the 
midst of my story. “But you are telling 
all the little things.” I reminded him that 
he had the same privilege. He tried but 
could not recall the “little things.” The 
next night however he could. He had 
given attention to the “little things,” as he 
did them.and was therefore able to re- 
call them. 


We ask one another questions that test 
our powers of observation. One such 
question was: “Are a cow’s ears behind 
her horns or in front of them?” No one 
could tell. We made it a point for even 
the smallest member of the family to slip 
around where there were some cows and 
find out. The matter is not of much im- 


portance but the “finding out” was a men- | 





tal stimulus, teaching us really to see | 


things when 
looked at them. 


Developing any 


one of the senses 
teaches concentra- 
tion. To illustrate: 


We sit out-of doors 
on a summer even- 
ing and vie with 
one another regard- 
ing the number of 
different sounds we 
can distinguish and 
name. The member 
of the circle who 
lets his mind wan- 
der will fall behind. 


One of the chil- 
dren came in one 








evening quite proud 
“Mother,” she exclaimed, 


of herself. 
“Viola and I passed that frog pond and 
she said: ‘Don’t those birds sing sweet- 
The very idea!” 

My child had been trained really to lis- 


ly?’ 


ten to sounds and to recognize them. 
Viola had not. 

Sometimes we play the game in a dif- 
ferent way. One of us will say some- 
thing and the others will try to repeat it 
word for word, or we give a list of 
names, or colors and call on others to re- 
peat it. Perhaps I recite a nursery rhyme 
and test the children on their ability to 
repeat it correctly the first time. This is 
not too severe a test. "They enjoy it, just 
as they enjoy a physical test. 

I avoid, as far as possible, interrupting 
a child when at some task in which it 
seems to be much interested. If all its 
energies appear to be concentrated on that 
task it is generally best to let it continue 


at it. It is giving itself valuable train- 
ing. LEILA MUNSELL. 





| THE WORRIER 





AKE yesterday’s worries and sort them 
all out, 


And you’ll wonder whatever, you worried about. | 


Look back at the cares which once furrowed 
your brow; 

I fancy you'll smile at the most of them now. 

They seemed terrible then, but they really 
were not, 

For once out of the woods all the fears are 
forgot. 


Look over the list of the blunders you’ve made, 
The debts you've accrued and eventually paid. 
hey: frightened you once, and you thought 
at the time 
That out of the valley you never would climb. 
But you did, and you're living and still going 
strong, 
In spite of the troubles which happened along. 


But I’m for the worrier! I’m for the man 

Who, when he’s in trouble, does all that he can. 

I’m for the fellow who puts up a fight 

To straighten things out and to make them 
go right. 

And I say for his comfort, when matters seem 
bad, : 

Tomorrow he’ll smile at the troubles he’s had. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 


we | 
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Get China 


in each Box of 


Nourishing Oats 


Every purchase of Mother’s 
China Oats brings you a 


Richly appetizing, strong and 

flavorsome, serve these oats 

that everybody likes. Now 
cooks in 24% to 5 minutes 


ADAM, here is beautiful china for 

your home~a lovely piece in every 

package you buy of this nourishing whole 
oat cereal, 

And each box also brings you a val- 
uable coupon that you redeem for a variety 
of other lovely premiums you’ve wanted, 
possibly could not afford. 

Serve this delightful cereal at breakfast 
and make your family the gift of health— 
yourself the many things you get from 
Mother’s China Oats. 

No need now to deny your family hot 
oatmeal. Mother’s Oats comes 2 ways: 
the Regular as you have always known it, 
and the “Quick” kind that cooks in 24 
to 5 minutes. Both have the incomparable 
tich Mother’s Oats flavor that millions love. 


Coupon in every package 
celebrated full- 
flavored oats 
contains a cou- 
pon...a coupon 
redeemable for 
the most attrac- 
tive premiums 
you can imagine. 
In this way you 
can get many de- 
lightful things 


Every package of these 








for yourself, for your home—and you can 
serve the family this most delicious and 
nourishing breakfast at the same time. 
Everyone enjoys this hot cereal, children 
and grown-ups alike. 

Mother’s Oats are made from the plump, 
full-flavored grains of which we get but ten 
pounds from each bushel. The rich, strong- 
flavored grains are crushed to bring out the 
delicious oat flavor. 

They make the old-fashioned, appetizing, 
strengthening porridge that everybody loves 
for breakfast—that builds bone and sinew, 
that brings the stimulation of perfectly 
balanced food values. 


Be sure to get Mother’s (China Brand) 
Oats—with the elegant china surprise in 
each box—the valuable coupon~AND the 
finest oats that are grown. Send for com- 
plete premium catalog. Mother’s Coupon 
Dept., Room 1708, 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mother's Oats 
China Brand 


Important: Don’t be deceived by substitutes offering “large” packages 

containing less oats, with inferior chinaware enclosed. You aione are the 

loser. Every piece of china with Mother's (China) Oats is of highest 
quality—every package is full weight. Watch out.. 
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The Progressive Farmer . 


Have You Overlooked Any of These? 


An Unlimited Number of Flowering Plants Suited to All Conditions May Be Planted Now 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Three Timely Lawn Pointers 


OLLING the lawn in spring is a good 
practice. This smooths up the rough 
places, makes a firm turf that protects 
the grass roots, and prevents drying out 


too readily. Where 
the soil is a heavy 
clay, however, the 
rolling should be 
comparatively light, 
as to pack clay very 
tight will produce 
undesirable results. 


Mowing Does 
Good. — Proper 





L. A. NIVEN mowing does not 
hurt, but rather 
lengthens the life of the lawn. Clipping 


causes the grass to spread out and form 
a green carpet, rather than to grow tall 
and sprawl out in a tangled mass. Too 
close mowing, however, does hurt. If 
this is done the leaf area of the grass is 
so reduced that sufficient carbohydrates 
cannot be elaborated, which means that 
the plants must draw on the reserve food 
in the roots and stems, which in turn 
weakens the grass plants and gives weeds 
a better chance to get started. Bermuda 
grass, however, will stand fairly close 
mowing if it is well fertilized. This does 
not mean that even Bermuda grass should 
be shaved closely. Better mow more of- 
ten and not quite so close. A good idea 
is to set the lawn mower so the grass 
stems will be at least an inch and a half 
to two inches high after they are 
mowed. 

Pays to Fertilize Lawns Liberally.— 
We often hear folks say that grass will 
not last long, that it runs out, making it 
necessary to bufild a new lawn. The prin- 
cipal reason that it runs out is because 
we let it perish. It is too much to ex- 
pect it to keep growing luxuriantly and 
produce a green velvety appearance if it 
must live on starvation rations. 

The lawn should be fertilized at least 
once a year, and to get the best results, 
two to four times. Right now an appli- 
cation of a complete fertilizer should be 
given in liberal quantities. Use at the 
rate of five to six pounds for each 100 
square feet of space. Scatter it broad- 
cast and then run over with a garden 
rake so as to sift the fertilizer down to 
the soil and next to the grass roots. Try 
to apply it just before a rain, in order that 
it may be dissolved and washed down to 
the grass roots. Then too, this is neces- 
sary to prevent burning of the grass. 


Use a fertilizer that will run around 4 
to 6 per cent nitrogen, 8 to 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 4 to 6 per cent pot- 
ash. For the best development the grass 
needs this complete fertilizer application 
each spring. Then follow with liberal 
applications of readily available nitrogen, 
such as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, or some of the synthetic nitrogens. 
Give an application of this three to six 
weeks after the complete fertilizer is ap- 
plied, using 1%4 to two pounds for each 
300 square feet of space. Do not apply 
when the weather is very hot and dry, 
but preferably before a rain, or if this is 
impossible, be sure to water thoroughly 
immediately afterwards so as to dissolve 
it and prevent burning of the grass. Two 
or three of these broadcast applications 
of readily available nitrogenous fertilizers 
should be given during the summer, at in- 
tervals of four to eight weeks. Then, in 
the fall when the winter grass is sowed, 
give a heavy broadcast application of 
sheep manure, using 10 to 12 pounds or 
more per 100 square feet of space. 


Plants for Foundation, Borders, 
and Window Boxes 


HERE one hasn't planted shrubbery 
around the foundation of the house 


and along the borders of the grounds, an 
excellent showing may be made during 
summer and fall with some of the foliage 
and flowering plants. By planting next 
to the wall of thé house a row of cannas 
and then a row of either salvia or coleus 
or both of them, excellent results may be 
secured, The cannas are taller than either 
salvia or coleus and should be next to 
the foundation or farthest away in the 
border planting. Some like to plant the 
coleus next to the cannas and others pre- 
fer the salvia. It does not make much 
difference which comes first. Our prefer- 
ence is for the coleus to be next to the 
cannas with the salvia directly in front 
of the coleus. If space permits a row of 
vinca or periwinkle in front of the coleus 
and then a row of petunias in front of 





Seas rane eee 


cure ideal results, but this flower is prob- 
ably more cosmopolitan in its habits than 
any flower we have, and while the weeds 
may sometimes get the best of it, it al- 
ways puts up a noble battle. . Let’s give 
this beautiful flower, with such excellent 
habits, a chance to show what it will do. 
If the seed have not already been planted, 
buy some of the plants from seed stores 
or elsewhere and set them out now. 
Vines From Seed.—To produce shade 
for the front porch or other place, to 
serve as a screen, and for various other 
purposes, vines are often quite desirable 
as well as beautiful. Probably the four 
most useful annual vines for the South 
are as follows: cardinal climber, cypress, 
kudzu, and moonflower. The kudzu of 
course, is the most rapid grower of all 


SARE 











ANOTHER TRUE “BEFORE AND AFTER” 





STORY 


Before and after shrubbery and grass were planted about the home of Master Farmer 


A. R. Matthews, Madison County, Tenn. 
was made six years prior to the larger one. 


The small photograph in upper left hand corner 
This is a typical illustration of how much more 


attractive and beautiful a home may be made with shrubbery, flowers, and grass. 


these, a regular riot of color from both 
foliage and flowers will result. 

To get quick results, better buy the 
plants of all of these with the possible 
exception of the petunias. They may be 
secured from seed houses, greenhouses, 
nurserymen, etc. In buying the plants se- 
cure cannas that have red blooms, scarlet 
colored salvia, and the coleus that has 
blood red leaves. The vinca or peri- 
winkle has pretty, sleek, green leaves that 
are very attractive and the blooms are 
also pretty, and are abundant from the 
time they first bloom until frost. They 
thrive under adverse weather conditions 
and it is well known that the petunia will 
probably stand more punishment and con- 
tinue to bloom than almost any other 
flowering plant. 

Where space is available in the rear 
or to the side of house, for either circular 
or square flower beds, most excellent re- 
sults may be secured from these plants 
by placing cannas in the center, the salvia 
and coleus immediately surrounding them, 
followed by a row of vinca or periwinkle, 
and then a row of petunias. Do not put 
such flower beds, however, in the front 
lawn, as they would be out of place there. 

Hollyhock a Great Flower.—The 
rule of the hollyhock seems to be that if 
it can’t get ideal conditions under which 
to grow, it will do the best possible under 
conditions as they exist. This is testified 
to by the fact that this flower will fight 
its battles with weeds, grass, shrubbery, 
etc., and still produce beautiful flowers. 
This of.course is not the best way, to.se- 


and where quick results are desired, it 
should be used. Plant the roots as vines 
will come much more quickly from these 
than from seed: The cardinal climber is 
a hybrid cypress vine that grows rather 
rapidly, is dark green in color, and has 
foliage somewhat like a fern. As _ its 
name indicates, the flowers are a fiery red 
in color and are produced in clusters. It 
does best where it will be in the sun much 
of the time and not on a cold, north side. 
Because of the large white flowers it pro- 
duces, the moonflower is very much lik- 
ed. Other good vines that do well are 
balloon vine, balsam apple, balsam pear, 
hyacinth bean, morning glory, passion 
flower, ornamental gourd, and wild cu- 
cumber. In planting these vines, prepare 
the soil very thoroughly and make it rich. 
Only by so doing will quick results and 
the best vines and blooms be secured. 


Don’t Overlook These Five.—Flow- 
er planting season is with us. These 
should have been planted in boxes, hot- 
beds, or elsewhere long ago, but many of 
them may still be planted. In order, how- 
ever, not to delay the season of making 
a showing, buy plants from greenhouses, 
seed houses, and other places of the fol- 
lowing five flowers and set them in the 
borders, flower beds, or wherever one 
wishes them to grow: Verbena, holly- 
hock, hardy’ phlox, zinnias, and snap- 
dragons. Planting these and the other 
flower and. foliage plants mentioned in 
this article one will have made a start 
toward a riot of color about the place this 
summer. It will be too late to want them 






after the blooming period is reached, 


Plant them now. 

Flowers for Poor Soils.—“/Vhat are 
some of the flowers most commonly 
grown that do well on a rather poor soil?” 

Several flowers do better on soil of 
medium fertility than they do on very 
rich soils, but we wouldn’t say that any 
of them do best on a very poor soil. How- 
ever, verbena, nasturtiums, sweet alys- 
sum, and snapdragons are four that are 
commonly grown and which do quite well 
in a poor soil. Cockscomb and portulaca 
also do reasonably well on poor soil. 

Best Soil for Flowers.—One can go 
a long way in assuring success with flow- 
ers in window boxes, porch boxes, pots, 
etc, by using the proper kind of soil. 
Just any old soil that may be dug up in 
the edge of the yard or field will not us- 
ually give best results. One of the best 
soils we have ever tried is one made up 
of a mixture of rich loamy soil, some well 
rotted stable manure, some clean sharp 
sand, and leaf mold. By leaf mold, we 
mean the soil from under leaves or straw 
under trees that is made up partially of 
decomposed leaves or straw and soil. Mix 
these in the proportion of one part each 
of the manure, leaf mold, and sand with 
three parts of the rich loamy soil. The 
sand helps to loosen up the soil. The 
leaf mold and rotted manure make it re- 
tentive of moisture, and the loamy soil 
gives it that earthy texture that is de- 
sired. Flowers planted in such soil and 
kept properly watered and given an. ap- 
plication of liquid fertilizer every two to 
three weeks during the summer, will be 
almost sure to succeed. 

Flowers for Fragrance.— We like 
flowers not only for their showy blooms 
and foliage, but for their fragrance as 
well. The cape jasmine is noted for its 
fragrance, but this is a shrub and it is too 
late to put it out now. Of the flowering 
plants that are especially good for this 
purpose, petunias, lantana, and geraniums 
are excellent. The petunia and geraniums 
are both so well known as to make any 
description unnecessary, but the fact that 
both will do well on rather poor ground 
and in dry, hot places, makes them espect- 
ally valuable around most Southern homes. 
The lantana also stands drouth really well 
and blooms throughout the season. It 
does well in beds, pots, tubs, or porch or 
window boxes. 

Flowers Which Attract Butterflies. 
—Many kinds of flowers and flowering 
shrubs are attractive to butterflies. The 
lilac is one of the leading shrubs com- 
ing under this class. Of the flowers the 
lantana is one of the best, as it seems that 
most of the different kinds of butterflies 
are particularly fond of this fragant and 
attractive flower. Also, the zinnia seems 
to be liked by them quite well. A liberal 
planting of all these will make reasonably 
certain frequent visits from butterflies. 


| WANTS PLEASING HOME 
| 





SURROUNDINGS 


Dp time ago you mentioned 4 
Farmers’ Bulletin that treated of 
beautifying home grounds. Please tell 
me its number.” The following Farmers 
Bulletins will all give valuable sugges- 
tions for beautifying home and all are 
sent free on request to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.:— 
750—Roses for the Home. 

1087—Beautifying the Farmstead. 
1132—Planniug the Farmstead. 
1171—Flowering Annuals. 
1311—Chrysanthemums for the Home. 
1370—Dahlias for the Home. 

1481—Planting the Roadside. 

1482—Trees for Roadside Planting. 

Along with these you might also ask 
for Farmers’ Bulletin 1456, Homes for 
Birds. Birds of the right kind are profit- 
able and pleasant home companions. 
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The Pre-School Child 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HIS period of life is very interesting 

and is crowded with action and 
growth. Habits are formed during this 
period that may last a lifetime, be they 
good or bad. During 
this period we really 
learn much about the 
child, especially if it 
is normal mentally. 
There are a few gen- 
eral rules for caring 
for a child from two 
to six. Of course, 
each child is a law 
unto itself, but there 
are general rules for 
better health and hygiene that fit all cases. 
We will enumerate a few of these rules 
and observations below. 


Food.—One of the most important 
things to be considered for the growing 
child is food, both as to quantity, quality, 
and time of serving. There must be cer- 
‘tain elements in the child's food, if we 
are to expect it to grow and develop and, 
last but not least, to be healthy. There 
is no one food that will meet all these re- 
quirements. Milk will come nearer than 
any one food, but even milk has to be 
supplemented by other foods, if we are 
to obtain the best results in feeding the 
child. Let us name over a list of foods 
for the child two to six years old. We 
will put milk first—fresh, clean cow’s 
milk, or if you cannot get fresh cow's 
milk, then you may use milk powder. Do 
not use condensed milk, as it contains too 
much sugar. If you use cow’s milk, be 
sure that it is clean, handled in a cleanly 
manner from the time it leaves the cow 
until it is consumed by the child. Keep 
it cool, cold if possible. 





Dh. REGISTER 


Vegetables should form part of the 
child's diet. Include Irish potatoes, baked 
(rice now and then in place of potatoes), 
spinach, turnip greens, turnips, beans 
(string), carrots, peas, squash, asparagus, 
and the leafy part of cabbage. 


Fruits should also form a regular part 
of the child’s diet. Oranges, grapefruit, 
apples (baked, or apple sauce), peaches, 
berries, ripe bananas, and stewed prunes, 
are all suitable. 

Cereals belong in the child’s diet. Use 
oatmeal, mush, hominy, shredded wheat 
and cornflakes, puffed rice, etc., whole 
Wheat bread, toasted light bread, few 
crackers. 

Butter, 
Oysters. 


Eggs, Meat, Fowl, Fish, and 

Eggs should be soft boiled, 
Poached, or soft scrambled. Meat and 
fowl should be roasted or broiled, not 
cooked hard. Stewed meats are very good. 
here should be no gristle left in the 
meat when served. Usually duck and goose 
are too fat to be wholesome for children. 
Fish should be baked or broiled, not fried. 


Sweets should be given in strict mod- 
eration. If a child is allowed all the 
Sweets it wants, you will soon have a 
Puny, finicky child on your hands. Allow 
Some sweets, but in moderation. 


Water should be taken freely by the 
Stowing child; consequently the water 
should be pure. We should not only think 
It is pure, but we should know it is pure 
and to know this, the water should be 
analyzed, if you get it from a pump, well, 
or spring. If you have a whole time health 
Officer or a public health nurse in your 
©ounty, he or she will have your source 
of water looked after and advise you what 
to do. Much sickness of children comes 
Irom a poor quality of drinking water. 

II 
forrothing —Clothing should be com- 
. € and not too tight. The materia! 
od me strong and washable, and 
fre should be plenty for each child 


to have a change of clothing 
Children will play and they should play 
and of course that means soiled cloth- 
ing. Never allow a child to wear cloth- 
ing at night that is worn during the 
day. All clothing that is to be re- 
worn next day should be thoroughly aired 
at night. Shoes should have good soles, 
low heels, and wide toes. They should 
be one-half to three-fourths inch longer 
than the child’s foot, and one-fourth inch 
wider than the foot. 
standing child on piece of pasteboard, and 
outline foot with pencil. 
have a straight inner line. 
buying shoes. 
want and do not be rushed into buying 
the first shoes offered. Have your outline 
of each foot as directed above cut out; 
and fit these outlines of the foot on the 
bottom of each shoe. This gives you an 
idea as to what is required. Stockings 
should be worn in winter and garters 
should not be worn tight around the legs 
as this cuts off circulation of blood. Gar- 
ters should be fastened from the waist 
on the back of the hips. Overcoats, 
sweaters, hats, and caps should be worn 
only out doors. In mild climates, cotton 
is much to be preferred to any other 
material for underclothes. 
Ill 

Protection Against Disease.—Keep 
insects from biting your children. Mos- 
quitoes carry malaria. Flies carry typhoid 
fever. As an extra precaution, have the 
children vaccinated every three years 
against typhoid fever. Diseases of lungs 
and throat are spread by coughing, sneez- 
ing, and kissing. ,Toys should be kept 
clean. Swapping bites of food and using 
the same towel and same drinking cups 
should be discouraged and prohibited. San- 
dals should be worn in summer to protect 
children against nails and glass and 
hookworm. You know we get hookworm 
by going barefoot and getting ground 
itch. Look after the teeth, especially the 
six year molars. If tonsils need to comé 
out, have that attended to. Have the 
doctor vaccinate against smallpox, and 
have him give the children toxin-antitoxin 
to prevent diphtheria. Six years and un- 
der is when most children have diphtheria. 
Do not get toxin-antitoxin, the preventive 
of diphtheria, confused with antitoxin, the 
remedy for diphtheria. 


Take time in 


I would impress this on every mother: 
When a child seems feverish, sick and 
drowsy, do not put off sending for the 
doctor. If a child gets wounded by nails 
or glass in hands or feet, especially 
around the stable or barnyard, have the 
doctor give anti-tetanus serum. The germs 
of lockjaw or tetanus are found in stable 
manure. 

There are many, many things to do and 
not to do, when we are trying to raise a 
family. When in doubt, get advice, but 
be sure this advice comes from one who 
should know. 


| KEEPING BEAUTIFUL | 
Beauty Below the Chin 


RUE beauty may begin with a beauti- 

ful face but it does not end there. 
Unless the neck is beautiful too the face 
is likely to present the appearance of a 
mask. 

Make it a rule to wash your neck every 
time you wash your face. A thorough 
scrubbing with soap and water is es- 
pecially important before going to bed at 
night. If your neck is inclined to be too 
flabby or too thin, systematic exercise 
will help to restore its normal contours. 

Be sure to powder your neck every time 
you apply powder to your face as nothing 
is more incongruous than a neck and face 
that look unrelated to each other. 








Measure foot by 


often. | 





The shoe should | 


See that they are what you | 
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The finest test track 
for automobiles 

















HIS is the world's finest test track, made of 
concrete and banked high at the turns. Here 
cars can be run three times as many miles within a 
given period as was possible under the old method 
of test on public highways—and any speed can be 


maintained day or night. 


HE Proving Ground occupies 1268 acres near 


Milford, Michigan, convenient to all General 


Motors’ car divisions. It is a great “outdoor 


laboratory” where cars are tested scientifically 


under conditions that are exactly comparable. 


Specially constructed roads and hills duplicate 


every driving condition. 


At the Proving Ground cars of different Ameri- 


can and European makes are tested after they are 


put on the market, thereby enabling General 


Motors to know precisely how its products com- 


pare with others in their respective price classes. 


Here also the General Motors car divisions 


prove their new models before they are offered to 


the public. 


The tests involve speed, power, endurance, 
braking, riding comfort, handling ease, fuel, oil 


and tire consumption, body style 





every phase of 


car construction and performance. And claims 


and opinions are reduced to facts. 


MOTION 


PICTURE showing the 


Proving 


Ground in actual operation is available in 


organizations. 





lengths of one, two, or four reels, free of all 
charges except those of transportation. It may 
be borrowed by schools, clubs, churches, and other 
Please specify whether the 35 or 
16mm width is desired and give several week’s 
notice in advance of showings. u 
tional Advertising Dept.,-General Motors, Detroit. 


Write to Institu- 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE OAKLAND VIKING 


BUICK LASALLE CADILLAC 


All with body by Fisher 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator » DELCO-LIGHT Power Plants 
Q Water Systems - GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


‘ 
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R. COTTON GROWER: You 
are using a particular fertilizer 
because you are content that it 

is the best fertilizer for your farm. No doubt 
you honestly believe you are using all the 


potash you should. 


But, have you checked up to find out? 
Have you said to yourself, “I won’t be 
satisfied with my methods of fertilizing cot- 
ton until I am sure they are the best and 
most profitable for me.”’ 


Why not use a potash top-dressing this 
season and see if it pays? Fertilize your 
cotton your usual way and just after chop- 
ping top-dress each acre with 50 to 100 
pounds of muriate of potash, or its equiv- 
alent, in a mixed-goods top-dresser. 


Proof That It Pays! 


Look over the list of farmers who tested 
potash top-dressing during the last three 
years—89% of them found that it pays! An 
average of all results shows that each $1 
invested in extra potash returned $5.50 in 
extra seed cotton. These farmers discovered 
that they can profitably apply 3/2 times as 
much potash as they had applied in the past. 


The tests were very simple. Each farmer 

a“ gave part of his cotton a 
\ potash top-dressing and 
compared it with an 
equal area that had no 
extra potash. The cul- 
tivation was identical, 
the land uniform, and 
the previous fertilizer 
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TOP-DRESS 


Give Your Cotton a Chance 
to Pay You EXTRA CASH 


treatment and cropping system, the same, 


Both plots received the farmer’s regular 
cotton fertilizer and his regular nitrogen top- 
dresser. The only difference was the potash 
top-dressing applied to one plot just after 
chopping. 

Potash top-dressing gave good results on 
all of the major cotton-producing soils of 
the South. It gave good increases even 
where there was excessive rain, boll weevil, 
or tornado damage. 


Cheaper and Better! 


A. potash top-dressing may be just the 
thing your cotton needs to pay you extra 
cash. Isn’t it good business to find out? 
When you top-dress with nitrogen apply 
50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash 
with each 100 pounds of nitrogen material 
per acre. Apply the larger quantities of 
potash on sandy soils. 


Or, better still, use the mixed goods, 


-nitrogen-potash top-dressers now on sale 


by leading fertilizer manufacturers, These 
top-dressers cost less per ton than straight 
nitrogen top-dressers yet they usually con- 
tain more plant food. The nitrogen they 
contain is more valuable as a fertilizer 
because it is balanced with potash. 


Potash in your top-dresser makes it 
cheaper and better. Potash produces 
healthier plants that set more squares for 
bigger yields. It prevents rust, helps con- 
trol wilt and reduces shedding toa minimum. 
It makes bigger bolls and better lint. 
POTASH PAYS! 





extra POTASH 
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with POTASH 
















































































j 
e These farmers tested potash top-dressing for cotton—89% of them found that it pays! In each case the 
9 farmer applied his regular fertilizer to his entire crop. . part of the crop received the regular fertilizer 
lus a top-dressing of muriate of potash or its equivalent. Muriate is figured at $2.50 per 10 
eS D . g pe pounds, 
An average of the results shows that $1 invested in extra potash returned $5.50 in extra seed cotton. 
piusiote of Acse veige Beustate, of Aon Vetus Muriate of Acre Value 
‘otash Top- of Potas ‘otash Top- of Potas Potash Top- of Potas 
Name and Location , dressing per Increase in Name and Location dressing per Increase in Name and Location dressing per Sacrease in 
Acre Seed Cotton Acre Seed Cotton Acre Seed Cotton 
ALABAMA GEORGIA—continued NORTH CAROLINA—continued 
H. S. Taylor, Wetumpka 100 Ibs. $12.60 W.H. Adams, Madison 50 Ibs. $10.99 Morgan Mills, Laurel Hill 100 Ibs. $10.15 
J. H. Lovelace, Dadeville 50 Ibs. 15.33 J. Shinholser, Milledgeville 91 Ibs. 9.10 T. Harris, Fayetteville 100 Ibs. 8.19 
D. J. Jay, Mexia 100 Ibs. 5.53 Bethea & Hewett, Louisville 50 Ibs. 10.78 N. S. Wolfe, Mt. Olive 100 Ibs. 9.94 
H. M. Lovelace, Marion 100 Ibs. 3.64 Livingston & Rivers, Saunerite 50 Ibs. 15.40 B. J. Bowden, Dudley 100 Ibs. 7.63 
J.T. Gresham Esatevae 100 Ibs. 4.76 W. C. Barrow, Wren 128 Ibs. 10.08 W. P. Hardy, LaGrange 100 Ibs. 10.78 
nN B. Trammell, 100 Ibs. 6.51 C. B. Tanner, Sandersville 64 Ibs. 13.30 ae Ruffin, Weldo 50 Ibs. 17.85 
ea. > F. Wilkerson, *Teadland 100 Ibs. 2.38 W. A. Law, Way nesboro 100 Ibs. 11.48 L. Garner, Russmery 64 Ibs. 12.88 
Homer Brantley, Banks 50 Ibs. 10.50 E. E. Chance, Waynesboro 100 Ibs. —5.25* nN. P. Gilchrist, Laurinburg 100 Ibs. 4.69 
Cc. J. Reynolds, Clopton 100 Ibs. 4.06 A. W. Neely, Waynesboro 100 Ibs. 13.93 C. W. Spruill, Windsor 100 Ibs. 8.40 
i] oO. Y Genscan eanass, | Pinckard 66 Ibs. 7.98 W. H. Hixon, Waynesboro 100 Ibs. 15.61 J.D. Mason, Raeford 100 Ibs. 9.31 
ar M. Spann, Dotha 100 Ibs. 7.63 Sim Bell, Waynesboro 140 Ibs. 7.63 J. L. Covington, Jonesboro 150 Ibs. 21.35 
d.4. “book Alexander City 70 Ibs. 3.15 F. M. Cates, Waynesboro 140 Ibs. 2.59 w - Moss, Youngsville 200 Ibs. 3.85 
O sia Cc. B. Livingston, Kellyton 50 Ibs. 14.98 Cc. M. Murphy, Vidette 100 Ibs. 5.18 » "Pp. Elliott, Tabor 150 Ibs. 16.94 
p F. G. Wrenn, Dadeville 100 Ibs. 9.24 R. P. Burson, Monroe 70 Ibs. 3.44 A. McCormick, Manchester +50 Ibs. 19.11 
J. K. Kirkwood, W averly 50 Ibs. —1.75* Taylor Farms, Summerville 64 Ibs. 11.62 Riitton Dail, Hertford 100 Ibs. 8.75 
ash Cc. R. Smith, Eutaw 64 Ibs. 13.30 Taylor Farms, Summerville 128 Ibs. 46.90 J. Ricks, Conwa 150 Ibs. 20.23 
W. E. Deer, Claiborne 100 Ibs. 5.39 J. A. Johnson, Jefferson 50 Ibs. 37.80 A T. Thorne, es ille +50 Ibs. —0.98* 
Ira Thompson, Troy 64 Ibs. 21.84 B. & Bright, Hampton 150 Ibs. 17.01 L. K. Enzor, Fairbluff +50 Ibs. 20.30 
ter J. H. Dick, Gadsden 64 Ibs 14.00 ;: . Bearden, Buckhead 750 Ibs. 28.21 E. G. Jones, Wadesboro +50 Ibs. 24.99 
W.H. Williams, Andalusia 64 Ibs. 4.90 N: Shirley, Lavonia +50 Ibs. 3.08 Jake Bachelor, Nashville 64 Ibs. 14.42 
P. Pendergrass, Collinsville 64 Ibs. 3.22 Mr: H. Warren, Fitzgerald 100 Ibs. 37.31 P. H. Gill, Henderson 100 Ibs. —6.86* 
H. F. Lester, Marion 100 Ibs. aatene Dorsey Goodwin, Fitzgerald 100 Ibs. 43.75 
W. Z. Fletcher, Opelika 79 Ibs. 7.49 F. B. Calhoun, Blakely 100 ibs. 14.00 
Bradley Bros., Opelika 50 Ibs. 3.50 C. P. Johnston, Sasser 100 Ibs. 15.26 SOUTE . 
W. Pickens, Jr., Greensboro 50 Ibs. 2.80 ¢. H. Walters, Fitzgerald +50 Ibs. 22.19 . 1 CAROLINA 
on L. J. Trammell, Lineville 50 Ibs. 23.52 C. C. Hawkins, Americus 150 Ibs. 7.91 G. Cc. Mungo, Pageland 67 Ibs. 4.90 
Kildare Farms, ‘Huntsville 50 Ibs. 16.24 Bob Chasteen, Fitzgerald 100 Ibs. 44.10 I. J. McKenzie, Camden 100 Ibs. 24.92 
of J. B. H. Lumpkin, Albertville 50 Ibs. 6.72 A. P. Winston, Athens 200 Ibs. 8.05 Willis McGee, Starr 75 Ibs. 10.50 
Ben Speer, C ullman 50 Ibs. 3.64 W. Baldwin, Junction City +50 Ibs. §.95 J.C. Culler, Orangeburg 150 Ibs. 0.35 
4 G. Prid déen Gen 200 Ibs. 11.48 H. Fullbright, Eastanollee +50 Ibs. 23.45 J. B. Clarkson, Lanes 100 Ibs. 10.15 
7en : . B. Arthur, ‘Collinsville 100 Ibs. 8.40 Glenn Austin, Dunwoody +50 Ibs. 29.47 E. L. Rivers, James Is. 100 Ibs. 1.33 
W H. Bacheier, Wetumpka 100 Ibs. 7.35 T. W. Parker, Conyers +50 Ibs. 12.04 R. Lee Falls, Rock Hill 100 Ibs. 8.12 : 
° Gayle & McMillan, Marion 100 Ibs. 13.30 Chas. Fisher, McDonough +50 Ibs. 11.48 Isaac Kidd, Rock Hill 100 Ibs. 6.58 { 
vil M.C. Durham, Walnut Grove 50 Ibs. 7.14 J. H. Patrick, Jackson +50 Ibs. 16.73 A. L. Neely, Rock Hill 100 Ibs. 26.25 
’ W. A. Denham, Thomaston +50 Lbs. 11.90 J.M. Moore, Bennettsville 100 Ibs. 21.00 
ARKANSAS 7: &- ereraten. pecowes +30 = aSts 3 hagite Beesea Me ep eee! 66 Ibs. 22.68 
. W. Clenny, Edison + Ss. . Ir unter, Simpsonville 100 Ibs. 5.25 
> L. else, po hae | Hb ipe- 7.00 James M. Smith, Americus +50 Ibs. 15.05 L. H. Wilson, Cross Anchor 60 Ibs. 15.61 
p Ten reon, Chidester 100 Ibs. 15.33 Tifton Farm No. 1, Tifton 75 ibs. 25.13 Claud L. Inman, Y 50 Ibs 9.17 
Sam io. Kingsland 100 Ibs. 350 Tifton Farm No. 2, Tifton 200 Ibs. 41.86 Robert Harris, Gray Court 56 Ibs. 14.49 
4 pet wh yy a ee W. H. Robitzch, Fitzgerald 100 Ibs. 25.20 J. F. Bland, Maysville 100 Ibs. 2.31 
J. W. Harris, New Edinburg 100 Ibs 17.50 
5: w paareis. nal me ere | 89 Ibe. 9°31 W. P. Bryan, Tifton 50 Ibs. 21.49 ¢, % H. Brown, Westminster +4 Ibs. By} { 
. J. Sneed, Nimrod 100 Ibs. 33.60 eiger, St. Matthews 30 ibe. 4. 1} 
nr Carden, Russellville 100 Ibs. 36.68 ‘ J. W estberry, St. George 50 Ibs. 14.28 i 
WF. Marin, Lndon 199 he: 3B LOUISIANA Lj eemenctew, ee Ae | 
, = me n, ‘0 s 8s . ; 
the Wm. Simpson, Dover 100 Ibs. 2.52 J. W. Penuel, Choudrant 100 Ibs. 9.80 i. cawsenes, tmhcaneen 2 50 Ibe, 6/51 1 
Dan Pettigrew, Foreman 100 Ibs. 4.27 A. U. Rhodes, Homer 100 Ibs. 17.64 J. H. Rivers, Chesterfield 50 Ibs. 14.35 i 
Ralph Whitmore, Foreman 75 Ibs. 18.20 C., Littleton, Choudrant 100 Ibs. 9.24 W. J. Lemon, Winnsboro +50 Ibs. 4.48 i 
tra E. D. Burris, Moreland 200 Ibs. 2.66 Zenon Landreneau, Mamou 100 Ibs. 13.09 J. Z. Bailes, Fort Mill +50 Ibs. 11.06 | 
J. A. Witt, London 100 Ibs. 14.84 EE. Ortego, Ville Platte 100 Ibs, 14.00 3. B. Spearman, Pelzer 50 Ibs. 15.68 
t? Wm. Bradford, Atkins 100 Ibs. 3.29 John Rougeau, Eunice 100 Ibs. 10.64 E. D. Smith, Ridge Spring 139 Ibs. 28.21 
wt! Adam McEntyre, Dover 100 Ibs. —2.80 B. W. Berry, St Joseph 100 Ibs. 13.79 Nock Eins, Autus $00 Ibe. 19.88 | 
W. J. Mathews, Atkins 100 Ibs. 31.36 E. M. Davis, Choudrant 100 Ibs. 5.88 F. Ferguson, Antreville +50 Ibs. 10.15 
] M. ie Ford, Marianna 100 Ibs. 28.28) =F. A. Gladney, Homer 100 Ibs. 1.26 J. M. Campbell, Tirzah 50 Ibs. 16.66 i 
DLY Smith, Fouke 58 Ibs. 15.26 C. Moreland, Ho 100 tbs. 4.48 L.A. Baker, Kingstree 50 Ibs. 10.08 | 
aut, Texarkana 100 Ibs. 16.52 Paul Perron, Ville Platte 100 tbs. 3.92 S. J. White, Sumter 50 Ibs. 12.11 
ish t Edson, Foreman 100 Ibs. 17.08 J. Fontenot, Chataignier 100 Ibs. 2.80 Marvin W. Sanders, Laurens 50 Ibs. 5.88 ie 
J. wt Whitesides, Atkins 100 Ibs. 5.04 John Cates, Pelican 100 Ibs. 15.68 D. Carmichael, Centenary 50 Ibs. 2.66 i 
F. C. Vinson, London 122 Ibs. 2.03 Atkins Bailey, Home 100 Ibs. —4.34* J. G. Coates, Chappells ~ +50 Ibs. 4:41 i 
‘jal Richard Johnson, Atkins 100 Ibs. ‘84 TH Vidrine, Ville Platte 100 Ibs. 4.55 W.J. Murdock, Pendleton 100 Ibs. 6.86 ; 
| Page Neal, Co: 75 tbs. 8.82 N. W. McHenry, Monroe 100 Ibs. 35.00  W.J. Murdock, Pendleton 100 Ibs. 10.36 i 
of Ky Po Reciret e aan ase tee. 7-33  L. H. Peevy, Ménroe 75 Ibs. 8.33 W.J. Murdock, Pendieton 100 Ibs. 11.13 
3 = y L. O. Funderburk, Camden 50 Ibs. 4.83 
J. Crabtree, Co 200 Ibs. 17.50 . 
Sos Hageman, Caldwell 131 Ibs. 9.45 MISSISSIPPI i 
W. R. Miller, Columbia 00 tbs. .52 =NNESSE 
FLORIDA W. D. Lowe, Newton 190 ibe: 13/08 TENNESSEE 
Evans Watson, Learned 100 Ibs. 7.00 J. E. Oldham, pipanhetde 50 Ibs. 31-98 
ds T. 1, Wells, Chipley 100 Ibs. 12.60 5D. Holmes, Tylertown 100 Ibs. 140 John Marsh, Mila a ue oy 
_H. Harrell, Chipley 100 Ibs. 22.75 ‘ A. T. Hilliard, Jackson 50 Ibs. 7.77 
’ rs Y. Felder, Magnolia 100 Ibs. 14.00 H Mulli L 50 Ib: 35 
5. :? Carlton, Hawthorne 64 Ibs. 5.04 Yr. M. MeNeil, Decatur 100 Ibs. 10.15 aM ts — pee hey 50 i 714 
ale S. S: Carter, Wausau 100 Ibs. 7.98 Aaron Hobson, Madison 100 Ibs. 10.08 A y y pps ews, Jackson sa om BO 
B. C. Coward, Pontotoc 100 Ibs. —8.40* 4. R. DF atthews, Jackson cin 35 
H. D. Allen, Magnolia 100 Ibs. 14.00 » fe Fee, Seas ie r+) 
> GEORGIA Mark Gillespie. Raymond 100 Ibs. 11.20 B. T. Marshall, Mason 1 id . 
° son rdeen 100 Ibs. 7.00 
rht A. O. Cook, Milan 64 Ibs. —_.70* Dp. W. Fitts, Pontotoc 100 Ibs. 11.76 P 
E. P. Bowen, Jr., Tifton 100 Ibs. 23.17 Elmer Hurt, Tupelo 100 Ibs. 19.50 MISCELLANEOUS 
> E. P. Bowen, Jr., Tifton 100 Ibs. 3.71 A. D. Campbell, Taiadioon 100 Ibs. 52.01 D. Coth Sects, To 50 Ib 1.25 
n- Geo. A. Anderson, Macon 128 Ibs. 11.90 R. Eaton, Tylertown 100 Ibs. “84 . ares ae Api fl OF 100 in 14.56 e 
J. L. Wheeler, Cordele ‘ 108 — —7.70 Steve Vaughan, Laurel 100 Ibs. 28.35 , Tee See al id Mail the 
William + ogg Lag Mo ey ae ee 7.42 L. C. Gunn, Enterprise 50 Ibs. 8.40 
e J.E. Davidson ao alley 1 Ibs. 9.17 L. C. Gunn, Enterprise 100 Ibs. 19.25 
oy. * Witte, Cord el ae oa eg 3s B. L. Moss, Soso 100 Ibs. 3.08 
e tates ro b » e = 4 
er George Marshall, Americus 128 Ibs. a3 0 Waa Renee Fee Rinnay a32 ips o-32 
| Re OO 
Councit and Davis, Cobb lootbs. = 7.94 d 
jouncil and Davis, Co Ss. ° I Y *Indicat O55. 
T. Coffee, Eastman 100 Ibs. _ ‘er eee . - 
. S. Sealy, Ediso 100 Ibs. 5.81 E. Ross, Durham 100 Ibs. 33.60 } : 
it Ww. C. Bradley Go. Columbus 100 Ibs. —1.82* Elliote S. Poole, Clayton 75 Ibs. 26.32 Equivalent tn 
i Ni. Eryor, Smithville b+ 4 ag a 4 Fl , Proctor, Kings ~ | + 33.04 kainit. 
mit Ju Ss. A . Lyerly, Woodlea 6 Ss. 9.24 
es J. Burdette, Washington 100 Ibs. 22.40 J. B. Womble, New Hill 100 Ibs. 11.48 tRonivaleni i 
biticmee econ = RBIs: tae i eee aegis, «Eda | “nae sl 
es, Cartersville Ss. x . ng, Rockingham Ss. . 
for Beddingfield & Paul, Wadley 75 Ibs. 17.15 A. W. Porter, Rockingham 100 Ibs. 8.82 
C. L. Farris, McDonough 55 Ibs. 25.69 W. T. Moss, Youngsville 50 Ibs. 6.30 Note: Mr. A. R. 
n- - i. Richardson payee Fs 4 _ 3.68 f ¥ ey Ne oe oe ++ —% 1.68 Matthews, of 
. A. Johnson, Je S. Xi omas, Carthage s. J 
A. J. Harper, Crawfordville 50 Ibs. 7.91 he J. Adams, Holly Springs 64 Ibs. 3.64 Jackson, Tenn., 
m. E.R. Jr., Athens 150 Ibs. —4.90* . V. Pate, Laurinburg 80 Ibs. 18.62 applied his ex- 
J. Mahaffey, Lawrenceville 16 Ibs. 24.92 Snedy Bros., Dudley 64 Ibs. 8.96 tra potash at 
J. W. Sanders, Culverton 128 Ibs. 36.40 A. T. McKellar, Rowland 64 Ibs. 1.68 planting. 
it. Dr. Frank McDaniel, Conyers 80 Ibs. 23.17 fe C. Williams, Godwin 100 Ibs. 19.74 
Charlie Adams, Covington 100 Ibs. 12.11 . C. Williams, Godwin 100 Lbs. 17.08 
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There are no bargains | 


in health 


To safeguard precious health and preserve your teeth, 
avail yourself of the best skill and knowledge of den- 
tal science. It is economy. It is the only reasonably 
sure means of preventing disease that attacks neg- 
lected gums, thus ravaging the system, robbing youth, 
and often causing loss of teeth. 

See your dentist every six months. 

Brush your teeth regularly. And don’t forget that 
teeth are only as healthy as the gums. So brush gums 
vigorously, morning and night, with the dentifrice 
made for the purpose, Forhan’s for the Gums. It helps 
to keep them healthy. 

After you have used Forhan’s for a few days you'll 
notice a vast improvement in the way your gums look 
and feel. They will be firmer, sounder — thus strong 
enough to resist disease. Also you'll find that Forhan’s 
safely and effectively cleans teeth and protects them 
from acids which cause decay. 

There are no bargains in health. So obtain the 
best protection that money can buy. Get a tube of 
Forhan’s from your druggist and start using it today. 
If your druggist has none in stock write us for free 
trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


% 4 persons out of 5 after forty and many younger are bargain- 
hunters. They sacrifice health to Pyorrhea ... the extravagant 
. > 
price of neglect. 





FOR | 
THEGUMS | 
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Depend on getting a square deal when you order from 


YOU CAN : 
) an Advertiser in The Progresstwve Farmer. 
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WHEN ‘3QO Days Free Trial 

W 3 N ew Models now ready for delivery 
an s Do not buy until you get them, 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit 


direct from our factory. Astonishing low prices # 
YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- gampiec. M ike big money. Many models $21.50 up. i 











. e ; . Guaranteed $1.50 each, wheels, 
gressive Farmer you can d pend on getting ires lamps, horns, equipment at half 
a square deal. usual prices. Send No Money. Write for Nai 
FOSS SSS SESS SSS our marvelous prices and [jd 
» aa at Dae” Dt” Dae” Dae” eek” Dae” eae” aa” Dak Dae” a” De Dk Dk” ak” kek ak a ‘Mea termson RANGER Bicycles. il 
Soe d CYCLE C0. Dent. 079 CHICAGO 
eget — 





Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won?’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home.barn or poultry 
yard withabsolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
Poison. K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
fee. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. D-18PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


























The Progressive Farmer 











The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








| THE FIGURE GIRL CONTEST | 
AWARD | 
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| 


= 
“T’VE judged a good many Progressive 





Farmer and Farm Woman contest let- 
ters,” said the chairman of the judging 
committee for the all-number girl, “but I 
never have enjoyed reading any of them 
as much as I have the almost five thou- 
sand that arrived in response to the ‘Why 
I Like Riddles’ competition. The replies 
were fresh, wholesome, spontaneous, and 
thoughtful. Just read the following let- 
ters and quotations and you will agree 
with the committee.” 

The total number was 748. The first 
prize went to Jimmie Lee Barker, Duva! 
County, Florida, and the second prize 
went to J. N. McGouirk, Douglas Coun- 
ty, Georgia. 

The First Prize Letter’ 
5 primer are several reasons why I like 
riddles and such games as this. 

Rome was not built in a day, neither 
are minds. And to me, it seems that there 
isn’t any better training for the mind 
than the various little puzzles and posers 
and the like that we have given to us in 
the magazines and papers of today. 

Perseverance is one of the main things 
that count for success and puzzles give 
you the first start along this track. When 
you find you are capable of solving the 
small things of life, you will then not 
hesitate to tackle the larger and harder 
things for you have already gained the 
confidence in yourself that is really more 
than half the battle. 

Then too, puzzles afford nice pastime 
for both young and old. I don’t remem- 
ber attending a party where this form of 
entertainment was used that I did not 
come away feeling that I had thoroughly 





enjoyed every minute and that the hos- 
tess was indeed charming. 

So let us have more puzzles and “mind 
twisters!” We need something to wake 
us up. JIMMIE LEE BARKER. 

The Second Prize Letter 

LIKE a contest of this sort because 

it emphasizes three major requisites 
of success; patience, accuracy, and opti- 
mism. Also it is interesting, amusing, 
possibly profitable, and stimulates surer, 
swifter thinking. In btisiness quick and 
correct results are the all-important dif- 
ference between success and failure. And 
who doés not enjoy winning a prize and 
the consequent sense of power and confi- 
dence at capttiring the elusive pot of gold 
at the foot of the rainbow ? 


How many tedious, troublesome hours 
of painstaking work have to be done over 
because of what in only too many cases 
is some trivial mistake, as all school pupils 
know to their cost. In later life mistakes 
sometimes assume tragic importance. Mis- 
takes are the stumblingstones of life. 
Puzzle contests make one realize the im- 
portance of avoiding mistakes. This fact 
was impressed upon me recently when I 
worked a puzzle somewhat similar to this 
one five times before I found the right an- 
swer. For this reason alone contests like 
this one are profitable to me. 


J. N. McGOUIRK. 


Some of the letters were so excellent 
that we are sending special prizes to a 
few others. Following is an excerpt 
from one of these letters. 

“When a good number game comes out 
in The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
IVoman I’m always anxious to play it,” 
says Robert Lee Mitchell of Limestone 
County, Alabama. “The space that it uses 
for children makes it dear to the heart 
of Southern boys and girls.” 








Pattern Department 











Here are three lovely summer dresses, one for each period of the day. 


practical, cool, and simple in design, and 

wardrobe, 

3479—Especially appropriate for afternoon 
or party wear as well as for a cool 
morning dress. It is made of gay fig- 
ured silk voile or any soft printed cot- 
ton goods. Its only trimming is the 
shirring on the graceful flare skirt 
and the bow at the neck and waist. 
The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material. 

3066—A charming double duty dress is this 
little red and white percale frock 
with its reversible fronts. It is just 
the sort of dress you like to slip into 
first thing on a warm morning for 
it is cool and comfortable. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 














They are 
woman’s or girl's 


will add much to any 


measure. Size 36 requires 234 yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
20-inch contrasting and 11% yards of 
bias binding. 

2781—Stylish in every detail and most be- 
coming to the large person because 
the loose folds or draperies on waist 
and skirt soften and conceal the out- 
line. These fall more gracefully if 
picoted/ instead of bound. Gray and 
rose crepe de chine is the material 
used though a soft cotton is quite 
as pretty. A rose buckle clasps the 
belt. The pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 37% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
27-inch material for vestee. 
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ANGEROUS poisons are 
not more deadly to farm 
pests, crawling and flying bugs 
and insects, than these pleasant- 
to-use insecticides “made from 
flowers”—Bee Brand Insect 
Powder or Bee Brand Liquid 
Spray. 

KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 

Write for small, informative hand- 

beok on farm insects and notify us if 


you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 
icides and Guns from your dealer. 


MeCORMICK & COMPANY 
Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A. 


- Bee Brand 


INSECT POWDER 
Liquid Spray 
: A) 











Powder,10c,25¢, 50c 
and$1.00—Gun,25c 


Liquid, 50c,75¢ 
and $1.25—Gun,30c 
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AllOver 
3 00, 000 I the World 
A wonderful engine for the home, 
farm, shop or mill. The cheapest 
reliable power for pumping, feed 
grinding, shelling, sawing, cream 
separating, churning and similar 
work. Put one to work for you and 
watch it pay for itself. 
Send for Big Free Catalog 














WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2354 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1870 











“I want the genuine 
SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
Still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
Six sizes; handle quickly replaced. A good file 
keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons. Every 
hoeinspected,tested, uncon- 

ally guaranteed. 





other hoe like it. 


For 85 years D. & H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 
D. & HB. SCOVIL, Ine. 
Higganum, Cenn. 




















A BARGAIN 


“aN\H, Mrs. Hen, please lay an egg, | 
() One little egg for me, 

For I'm very, very hungry 

And I want it for my tea. f 


“Now you shall wear my new blue sash, 


And play with dollies three, 
And drink out of my silver mug, 
If you’ll lay an egg for me. 
“Oh, Mrs. Hen, kind Mrs. Hen, 
Do listen to my plea, 


For it’s a long time since dinner, 
And I’m as hungry as can be.” 
—Emily Williams. 
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Banners of Scoutcraft” Has Them 


—Every One of Them—Read It 


I AM writing you some of the things I 


would like to see in print. It would 


be interesting to me if some one would tell 
of some trip through the mountains, or 
some scary scene, the most embarrassing 


moment, 


or a pleasure outing in the 


woods, or swimming, or campfire life, or 


baseball. 


GEORGIA CLIFTON. 
Hunt County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note.—That’s just what we've 
got—and more too. We have secured first 
serial rights on “Banners of Scoutcraft,” 
a story of farm and city life, of scouting, 
of keen rivalry that unconsciously forces 
you to take sides. Do you remember “Un- 
der the 4-H F! g,”’which we printed in 
serial form two years ago? “Banners of 
Scoutcraft” is by the same author, and is 
if anything even more interesting than 
John Case’s first story. As an indication 
of how strongly we believe in it, we paid 
more to obtain it than we have paid for a 
serial story in quite a few years. 

But best of all, Miss Georgia, we aren’t 
going to keep you waiting. That story be- 
gins next week, the first issue in May. 
“Banners of Scoutcraft” is its name. 





\NINE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES' 
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By LONE SCOUT BRYAN PETTUS | 





per left hand square, 
think what “the definite 
article” is, 
down its three letters in 
the three 
the top. Continue 

crosswise and vertical- N FE 
ly until the 





solve the puzzle, 
begin with the up- 


F}U|N 
UIS/E 
1 





and write 


squares at 

















word 








square is completed. LAS . 
Answers will appear ae 
next week. 
Crosswise 
1, The definite article. 
2. A female domestic 





towl. 
3. The last point. 


Vertical 








1. A word used before 
comparatives. 
2. A female bird. 














1. A limit or boundary. 





l 
WILLIE WILLIS | 
By R. QUILLEN—Qupyyight, 1929, by, | 











“My grammar teacher made me stay 


after school an’ write ‘He did it’ fifty 
times, but I done it in just a little bit.” 


“I most forgot my good deed today, 


but I found a live mouse in a trap an’ tt 
would of been killed if I hadn’t put it in 
teacher’s desk.” 
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“I think there will be lots of farmers... 


who will try to kill their land 
this year.” H. F. BAILEY 





een eed 


Here’sthe wholestory 


of how 
Mr. BAILEY 


“KILLED 
his LAND 


(Made only 37 bales on 34 acres last year) 


‘T BOUGHT this farm and moved to it in November 

1923. It had been rented out and had run down 
until it was down about as far as it could go. It made 
about three bales of cotton in 1923. I began plowing 
the land deep. I built up the terraces and stopped it 
from washing away. 


“People told me that the land wouldn’t make any- 
thing, but I went ahead and plowed it up anyway. I 
mixed my own fertilizer, using superphosphate, Chilean 
Nitrate and muriate of potash. I used 200 lbs. Chilean 
Nitrate, 400 lbs. superphosphate and 50 Ibs. muriate of 
potash, per acre. I planted some vetch and where I had 
a good growth I did not use as much Chilean Nitrate, 
this depending on the growth of the vetch. 


“Peopletold me that I would kill my land with Chilean 
Nitrate. They saidit would make the land run together 
and get hard as a brick. I went ahead and used it any- 
way and it did get hard; it got hard to get the cotton 
picked in the fall after using Chilean Nitrate in the 
spring. We made thirty-seven bales on thirty-four 
acres last year, 1928, as bad a crop year as we had, 


“That is how Chilean Nitrate killed my land. I have 
seen lots of land that needs killing the same way. I 
think there will be lots of farmers close around Somer- 
ville who will try to kill their land this year. I believe 
Chilean Nitrate will pay as well around corn as it does 
on cotton. Also as well on the garden.” 

H. F. BAILEY, Somerville, Ala., Route 3. 


ee 


Side Dress Your Cotton and Corn 
With Chilean Nitrate 

Now is the time to buy your Chilean Nitrate for side dressing. 
It is the only natural nitrogen fertilizer. Contains all the plant 
food ingredients nature gave it—including iodine. Helps beat 
the weather and the weevil. Alabama,South Carolina and other 
experiment stations recommend application of three-quarters 
of your Nitrate of Soda as side dressing. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 44 page illustrated book “How to use Chilean Ni- 
trate of Soda” tells how to fertilize cotton, corn and other 
crops. It is free. Ask for Bcok No. 1. or tear out this ad and 
mail it with your name and address. 


- Chilean 
itrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bidg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. Q-35 
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"IT’S SODA NOT LUCK” 
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FOCUSED HEAT 










The QUICK STOVE 


jor a MODERN WOMAN 


HETHER or not you approve of this age of speed, you 
would like to cut down your time spent in the kitchen. The 
focused heat of a Florence Oil Range offers you the sure way. 
Focused Heat is quick, intense heat, but even more important, it is effec- 
tive heat. The Florence burner is short and wick-less, so the blue flame 
strikes directly against the bottom of the cooking vessel. It is focused there 


instead of scattering out into the room. 

Meals are cooked in quicker time—and with great economy of kerosene 
(coal oil). Also, your kitchen is a comfortable place even in hottest weather. 

Staunchly built of finest materials and beautifully finished in gray enamel, 
the Florence is a stove you will take lasting pride in. 

The oven is everywhere famous for its “baker’s arch” and patented heat 
distributor that prevent food burning on the bottom. 

To get the greatest satisfaction out of a Florence kitchen you should have 
a Florence Automatic Water Heater. This modern device requires no atten- 
tion on your part because it works under thermostatic control, with a pilot 
light. The cost of kerosene is but a few cents a day. 

“Shorter Kitchen Hours” is a new booklet, that is full of helpful household 
information. Send for your copy. It will be mailed without charge. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 142, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branches and Warehouses in principal cities, dealers everywhere 


FLORENCE 





FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 
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The Progressive Farmer ............ 


WRSORTEEN TROVIOW oi cc cscccscccccccscess $1.25 


The- Progressive Farmer ........... 


Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer ............ $2.10 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















e STERLING razor on 30 day 


We will send a Reinforced day trial. 
costs $2.50. If not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
ALTIMORE, MD, 


TR 





Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 





Bargain SALE! 


Sour gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 s. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
lion Dollar Factory. Richly 

engraved. Locomotive 
m crown, time-keeper dial. 

railrvad back. y pay 
& $10 or $15 for your next 
% wWatclr? Order now dur- 


passes" $3.87 









j r rriv 
Free Trial, Wear” 10 
our M 


BRADLEY, Bldg. A-41, NEWTON, MASS. 

1 accept offer. Send Watch (Knife and Chain Free). 
Will pay on arrival. Money back if not delighted and I 
keep watch for my trouble. 





RES 


Dress lengths 
—each piece 4 
yards or more? 
20 yarda new 
4 Ginghaws, Per- 
— chles, Dress 
Prints, Voiles, Chambrays. Latest 
vatterns. Season's biggest bargain 
irect to you. Lovely lace trimmed 
serving apron FREE with order. 


SEND NO MONEY £7 


> man $1.98, plua postage,on delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

+*-@ back. Special offer, two 20-yard bundlea, 

end apron free, $3.69 and postage. 


Snyder Fabric Co., Dept. 06, 1434 No.Wells St., Chicago 

















































for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
Timken Roller Bear- 


year. 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 


CHALLENGE Engines, 
Pumps, Cylinders, Feed 
Grinders, Wood Saws, etc., 
are labor savers. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Distributed by = 
GEORGIA COTTON GROWERS 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 

74 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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The Four F. F. A. Degrees 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


Steps Toward Success 


ELPING farm boys to attain suc- 
cess is the aim of the Future Farm- 

ers of America—the national organiza- 
tion of farm boys who are studying vo- 
cational 

There are four de- 
grees of membership: 
“Green Hands,” “Fu- 
ture 
“State Farmers,” and 
“American 





CHAPMAN 


PAUL \\ 


A “Green 


ers.” 
one degree to another 
depends upon the ac- 
complishments of the 
boys themselves. 

Hand” must be at least 14 


of his school. 
“American 


agriculture. 


’ 


Farmers,” successfully. 


Far m- 
Progress from 


boy in America. 


by taking an active part in the activities 


The fourth and highest degree, that of 
Farmer” 
tional conventions, and is given to young 
men selected by the state organization as 
their most outstanding members. 
boys must have saved $500; engaged in 
some cooperative farm enterprise; and 
have demonstrated their ability to farm 


is conferred at na- 


These 


More Prizes for Future Farmers 


N the last appearance of this depart- 
ment, it was announced that the Kan- 
sas City Weekly Star was going to give 
$1,000 to the most outstanding vocational 


This award goes to the 

















years old, enrolled boy who holds the 
in a department of ¢ ——\ “American Farmer” 
vocational agricul- degree in the Future 
ture, and have the CREED OF A FUTURE Farmers of America 
. na . 
—— to — FARMER ain gy sagt poet 
on 1OoOme projec ments tor 1€ perio 
. . ¥ : I believe in the future of farming : cue 
work in farming. ° in which he has bee 
8 with a faith born not of words but , sg , 
. studying vocat I 
Before he can pass of deeds—achievements won by the . 7) §  vocationa 
on to the second de- present and past generations of agriculture, are 
gree—that of “Fu- farmers; in the promise of better thought to be the 
. % . days through better ways, even as - 
4 i ‘ : ys, y most remarkable. 
ture Farmer this the better things we now enjoy o . ; 
bo y must have stud- have come up to us from the strug- Now Th e F arm 
ied vocational agri- gles of former years. Journal, Philadel- 
culture for at least I believe that to live and work phia, comes along 
a year; have saved on ya aS yey ~ well with an award of 
. . . , t > s 
from his earnings at Seer es Tee 2. eeer eee oe $1,000 to go to the 
ae and discomforts of farm life and 3 
least $25; be able to hold an inborn fondness for those best “Future Farm- 
recite from memory associations which, even in hours er” ‘chapters. The 
the Future Farmers’ of discouragement, I cannot deny. first prize will be 
creed, and to conduct I believe in leadership from our- $500, the second $300, 
a group discussion selves and respect from others. | and the third $200. 
for ten minutes. believe in my own ability to work These prizes will go 
efficiently and think clearly, with | , c 1 
These two degrees such knowledge and skill as I can to the v ocat iona 
are conferred by the secure, and in the ability of organ- schools with the best 
local chapters in each ized farmers to serye our own and records in: supervis- 
> the public interest in marketing the od a ss 
. p . ed practice; cooper- 
school. When the product of our toil. I believe we ti P i 5 te P 
members of any lo- can safeguard those rights against ative activities ; com- 
cal chapter are ready practices and policies that are un- munity service ; lead- 
for the degree of fair. ership activities; 
“State Farmer” they I believe in less dependence on earnings and sav- 
, begging and more power in bar- ings: c 6 f 
» vec nd. re gs; conduct o 
must be recommend gaining; in the life abundant and meetings : scholar 
ed to the state offi- honest wealth to help make it so— . 8S; sent > 
cers by their Future for others as well as for myself; in ship, and recreation. 
Farmer chapter, less need for charity and more of : 
which must show that it when needed; in being happy my- Progress In Ala- 
st sho F : : ° 
. self and playing square with those 
the boys they are ot- whose happiness depends upon me. bama 
fering for this degree I believe that ruras America can HE last annual 
meet all the require- and will hold true to the best tra- report of the 
ments. If they pass pong in - i 04 that State Board for Vo- 
all the tests they then - exer vo he meee in = rei cattces! Rdacation tt 
it mei yap and community which will stan¢ : 
receive the degree at solid for m vart in that inspiring Alabama shows that 
ages ‘ : a v3 I g : 
a state convention of task, % Z1 new schools were 
their association. —E. .M. Tiffany, Wisconsin. added to the list of 
A “State Farmer” y approved depart- 











ments last year and 














must have studied 

vocational agriculture for two years; pass 
any occupational test given; have saved 
or invested from his earnings at least 
$200; be familiar with parliamentary pro- 
cedure; be able to lead a group discus- 
sion for 40 minutes; make some team in 
which he represents his school; show 
marked attainment in scholarship, and 
possess qualities of leadership as shown 








Teng Comes 
‘ NFRD - FLAY 


the requests for aid show that a large 
number of schools are anxious to secure 
teachers of agriculture as soon as possible. 
There are counties with one or two de- 
partments that would like to place the 
work in from two to six additional 
schools. Last year 4,750 Alabama _ boys 
and men received instruction through the 
vocational teachers. 


nemenencnn ed 














PUTTING THEORY INTO PRACTICE 
Vocational agriculture means practical work and not simply “book farming.” 








Hae 


Here you 
see a carload of celery which carried the following statement to market: “This car of celery 
planted, cultivated, sprayed, cut, and packed by the vocational agriculture class, Semino 
High School, Sanford, Florida.”” The boys in this school studied how to grow celery in the 
classroom and then, on their school plot, under their teacher, Alex R. Johnson, produce 
a carload according to the scientific methods recommended. 
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our friends 








Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVS.W HOLLAND DD 


Ten Commandments for Women 
V JOMEN are seeking their ways in a | 
new world. New freedom and new | 
duties demand new attitudes of mind and 
heart. I am not afraid for the future of 
womanhood, and I} 
make these com- 
mandments, not as 
final, but as trying 
to point toward rea- | 
sonable goals. 

I 
} 
Thou shalt ever! 
remember that the 
highest service that 
can be rendered to| 
the world by the majority of women is in 
the home. Woman is the high-priestess of 
/ the truest sanctuary in the world—the 
“When there are children the unex-| home. 

pected always happens, but we always 
have two jars of ‘Vaseline’ Jelly 
handy in the medicine cabinet.” 


write us 


“[ am never without ‘Vaseline’ Petro-| 
leum Jelly. find it good for internal | 


} 
| 


as well as external use.” | 








. 





“We use ‘Vaseline’ Jelly regularly. It 
is the only thing to heal a sore or cut. 
Our doctor suggested it.” 


J. W. HOLLAND 


° 


Thou shalt not cultivate tastes that 
are beyond the income of the home, nor 
shalt thou covet the finer things that 
others may have. 

P Il 

Thou shalt think twice before re- 
tailing any tale that deals with the repu- 
tation of a sister. Flying kites can be 
pulled back by strings; flying words can- 
not be recalled. 





IV 
Thou shalt have such a real, divine 
purpose in life that if material things 
should fail thee, thou couldst go on with 
a resolute and happy heart. 
Vv 
Thou shalt not make such idols of 
thy children that thou wilt wear out thy 
life unduly to keep them in idleness. 
The woman who makes companions of 
her children gives them a first mortgage | 





| 
| 


(SILA) 17 





ASELINE” Petroleum Jelly is|°" success and honor. 
the tried and true first-aid rem- VI 

edy in almost every family. Mothers} Thow shall take an intelligent inter- 

cannot say enough in praise of it.| ¢s¢ in all public questions that affect the 

They turn to this one simple product home. Thou canst do more to protect 

in all kinds of emergencies. Many thy home with the ballot than with a 

° ° ) -] ; 
letters like those above come to us| “!™ on 


from all eas of the world. Thou shalt not become a slave to thy 


Doctors themselves use and recom- loved ones, but shalt belong to some good 
mend it for cuts, wounds, sores, blis- clubs that bring good companionship and 
or. braisces. heres and oraide S| ssociation with other women. Thou shalt 
pe ad aa pure nok aalle te pone be| Not: however, join the tribe of Gad. 
used internally as well as externally. vill 

An excellent relief for head colds Thou shalt ever remember that woman 
tickling coughs and hoarseness aes has the leading role to play in the 


fective i upholding of the moral and spiritual con- 
¢ internal lubricant, too. ditions of life. Men will follow women 


Keep a jar handy in the bathroom in their upward climb. Mothers are the 
cabinet where you can reach for it| Pioneers of new ethical paths. The scep- 
at a moment's notice in case of acci-| *** of the Kingdom of Heaven is in the 
dents and ailments. hands of Game, 
IX 

Thou shalt challenge thy soul with 
faith to meet all life’s duties with the 
spirit of hope. So shalt thou cast down 
Minor Cuts—Wash under running water| Woman’s great enemy, worry. 
’ and apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


Here are first-aid directions for common 
Mishaps that occur in every family. 


x 
Thow shalt remember that Christ 
Burns and Scalds—Cover the affected| has been the inspirer of most of the spir- 
area with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly spread|itual forces that have uplifted the lives 
on clean linen or gauze. Change| of women. Material and political changes 
dressing daily. have come to pass largely through the 


A Spirit of Hi rhe alled Mary his 
Bumps and Bruises—Apply cold com- a alligg la cr, . 


presses immediately, then dress with 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly. 





Editor’s Note.—In next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer Dr. Holland will publish 
“Ten Commandments for Men.” 





mumeraber, when you buy, that the trade- | eas pee? a 
ark Vaseline on the package is your| | 
assurance that you ps pec ehe| | FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 
Senuine product of the Chesebrough | | As Reported by Our Readers | 








| ABAKKUK 2:14—For the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover | 


© Chescbrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd, 1929 





Galatians 6:9—And let us not be weary 
in well doing; for in due season we shall | 


= 
| reap, if we faint not. (A first New Tes- | 
| tament favorite in our recent question- } 
naire.) ' 





~_ 
i= 
| 


the sea. (A first Old Testament favorite | 
in our recent questionnaire.) — 


) ipod pounds of Larro Growing Mash—just a few 
cents’ worth—that’s all it takes to turn the average 
six-weeks-old chick into a big, husky, vigorous pullet. 


It’s just good, common sense to raise pullets the Larro 
way when, for this small investment, you can be sure of 
the safe, rapid growth, general health and year-round 
egg-laying capacity that make every bird pay you the 
biggest profit. 


Larro Growing Mash has been proved right. It pro- 
duces even, uniform growth. It keeps the birds in good 
flesh, without excess fat and brings them to maturity at 
the right age, when growth is complete and they are 
ready for profitable production. 


Don’t take chances with your flock. Don’t experi- 
ment with home mixtures and untried rations. A 
mistake in feeding now will mean less profit for you 
when the birds are ready to lay. 


Give them the one best 
growing ration — proved 
best at Larro Research 
Farm before. a single 
pound was offered for 
sale. 





ALS 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 


Chick Starter Chick Grains 
Growing Mash Growing Grains 
Egg Mash Scratch Grains 














All Larro Mashescontainthecorrect amount of 
dried buttermilk— minerals—vitamins. Results 
prove they have everything necessary in just 
the right proportions to make an ideal feed. 
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MILLING C0. BE TAO! 
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~~ In the beautiful, new BOSS stoves you get the latest 
Superiority style and color combinations without sacrificing the 
(1) Full tin lined; (2) important advantages of safety and fuel economy! 


kuaranteed glass door; The famous Oil-Air Burner, by focusing a big, intense, 
flame directly against the cooking vessel, 
cleanly and saves oil. 


BOSS OIL-AIR STOVES are 


(3) double or extra top; 
(4) insulated throughout blue 
with asbestos lining; o ’ 
(5) highest quality quic kly, 
Mecca Lustre steel with 


smooth polished finish; : . . P . : : 
(6) all body parts dou- burner sizes, including ranges with built-in ovens. 
ble seamed throughout. Beautifully finished in “old ivory” enamel. Equipped 


Guaranteed to bake 
satisfactorily on any 
good Oil, Gas or 
Gasoline Stove. 


Department, 
OVENS 
name. 





The Huenefeld Co., 
Cincinnati, O. a century. 
Please send BOSS Booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 
86 Years of Service 


















and OIL-AIR STOVES have popular- 
old-fashioned home baking in hundreds of 
thousands of American households. 


BOSS OVENS 


with casters under feet and other exclusive advantages. 
furniture 

and OIL-AIR 
Insist upon the 
by our manufacturing skill and experience of over half 
3ooklet and name of nearest Dealer sent 


upon reauest. Use the coupon, 


OSs 
and OL-AIR STOVES 


cooks 


made in 2, 3, 4 and 5 


and hardware stores. sell BOSS 
STOVES. Ask for them by 
BOSS trademark. It is backed 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“1 SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 











For Your Church 


Would you like to have $100 for your 
church? We know you would. Every 
church could use $100 for new hymnals, 
new furniture, or any of the many ex- 
penses that churches have. Here is 
a plan by which you can easily earn 
$100 OR MORE for your church IN 
A FEW WEEKS! 


Write Today! 
For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 
easy money-making plan for your 


church. 
USE COUPON BELOW 


‘($100 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Please send details of your money- 
making plan to 





tional 
ernsey Week 





_1929 29 MAY 1929 
- 12984 


( 
I9 20 21 22 23 24 26 
26 27 28 29 30.3) 


«MAY 15: Annual Meeting, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 





16: National Sale, Trenton, New Jersey. 

17: Coventry-Florham Sale, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

18: Ward Acres Dispersal, New Rochelle, 
New York. 





«An opportunity is open during Guernsey Week to pur- 
chase at auction some of the greatest animals of the breed 























FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 





a 
| 
93 GROVE ST. bn Ayu a N. H, 

















Send ty 
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More Dollars per Cow per Year 
Greater Size Fe Beipteing are the largest dairy cattle and bring more - 


Veal calves often yl. 10% on the investment in the cows, 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF CEREENCA, 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 





beef. They produce the most milk and butterfat, 









Extension Service 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average 


prices at designated markets, 


except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Chicago: — 


Last Week 


Pre-war 
Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.07 $0.07 $0.0714 Bch < 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt.. 624 82Y, 2.05 1.24 
FIOGS, GUETEGE, CWE... coccvacacsses 11.40 11.70 9.45 8.11 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.80 12.38 12.28 7.12 
Cae, THe HOME,.CO8, ccccesiesin’ 26% 27 26% 2] 
Hens, heavy, live, tb. .......4. 32Y 32 2744 16% 
ee ES eee 43% 48 44 .29Y, 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, ev cdawas 1.27% 1.35% 1.75 109% 
Corn, No. 2 sa cheeses * 91 95% ‘— 61% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .....ccceces. 50% 50 43Y% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 21.50 21.50 18. 50 17.15 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, th. ......... 2055 2115 2055 1285 
Potatoes, Fla.,Sp’d’g Rose, No.1, bbl. 6.37% 7.621% 11.75 a 
Apples, Rome B’uty, good to fancy, bkt. 1.70 1.75 2.75 ieeeen 
*No. 3. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
PE, SE nv ca acccasandacedecs 13% SED, CHRD: en 400-00'0800000006 0003408 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.05 PMD. bvweuccsadenbenneatesbes 14@15 
PRT COON, DUNN 6 indccscssccascesee 2%4@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 70@75 
Cs NEE, 5binnksasheeasasdasecnss 70@72 








Reminiscences of Boyhood Days 
By J. A. THOMASON 


Il 

Y FATHER kept a lot of Negro 

tenants on the place. Dock Brew- 
ster and family lived with father. Dora, 
his wife, gave me a dime to go to the 
house and get the worth in sugar and 
she would give me all the egg custard I 
could eat. I went and got the sugar and 
she made the custards. She put a lot of 
butter in them and I ate a lot while they 
were warm and they made me sick. 


Jack Abercrombie and family (We 
called them Crumbies) lived with father. 
His boys’ names were Bud and Tode. 
They were my playmates. His wife’s 
name was Jane. We called them Uncle 
Jack and Aunt Jane. 

I went one day and ate dinner with 
Bud and Tode. Aunt Jane helped my 
plate to some peach pie. They gave me 
a plate to myself. I enjoyed that peach 
pie. I was a child and I didn’t think 
about them being Negroes. 

Lem Harrison lived with father and 


Uncle Lee Armor, a_ white-haired old 
darkey, visited “Lemuel” he called him. 


Lem’s son was named Bent and _ his 
daughter named Ellen. They called her 
— 4 


My father had a beef butchered the 
day Uncle Lee was visiting Lem. They 
got the beef dressed and father gave the 
liver to Bent Harrison. Uncle Lee wanted 
the beef liver but Bent wouldn't let Un- 
cle Lee have it. 

Uncle Lee’s wife’s name was Polly. 
Uncle Lee said, “I’se just tells ‘youse, 
Lemuel, dat’s de finest libber I’se ever 
did see, and every time I’se says anything 
to Benson about de libber to carry to 
Polly and the chillons, he will say, ‘Sis, 
Sis’ and he won’t give me dat libber.” 

Negro Employees.—My father had 
a Negro employed and he was to give him 
his dinner and he would eat enough at 
dinner to do him till the next day at din- 
ner. 

Father had a lot of Negroes employed 
at the gin and the white folks would eat 
their meals and then the Negroes would 
eat, and they would lay their pistols by 
their sides and threaten to kill each other. 
Father had cordwood cut to fire the boiler 
at the gin and he hired Jack Abercrom- 
bie to cut wood. He pulled off his shirt 
and hat and cut three cords per day. 

Negro Woman Whips Her Child.— 
Lyda Blakeley called her girl Essie to 
her one day and said, “Essie, youse comes 
here to your mamma, honey, and get across 
my lap.” She came and she beat her 
scandalous. My father told her to stop 
but she kept on and he picked up a hoe 
handle and knocked her down. She quit 
then. 


Lyda’s husband’s name was Cooper. 
One morning she poured Cooper some 
coffee. He said, “I don’t care for any 
coffee, it will darken my complexion.” 
She said, “Tar water won't darken your 
complexion.” He was black as the ace 
of spades. 

A Negro Servant.—Hannah Locke 
was old and didn’t have a tooth in her 
head and she could open her mouth like 
an alligator and show her gums. You 
could hear her laugh half a mile. She 
carried a pail of water on her head and 
one in each hand. They called her Aunt 
“Han,” 


Andy Jenkins.—A Negro lived in the 
community where my father lived named 
Andy Jenkins. He was bald headed and 
could butt trees with his head. They 
would threaten me with Andy sometimes 
when I would get rude and they wofild 
tell me, Andy would butt me. I was 
afraid of him and at night I was afraid 
to move for fear Andy would get me. 


A Negro Preacher.—Father said 
Milba McNeely, a Negro preacher, want- 
to borrow a dollar from him one day. 
Milba said, “Marse Jim, I’se wants to 
borrow a dollar, tell next week, when 
dey pays me.” Father said, “Milba, how 
much do they pay you a trip?” “Dey 
pays me a dollar a trip.” Father said, 
“That looks like poor pay.” “Marse Jim, 
poor’ pay, poor preach.” 


A Negro Waiter.—Ivey Brown stay- 
ed around the place, cut stove wood and 
waited on us children. One night father 
sent us small children to Aunt Aimee 
Johnson's to spend the night. She and 
her daughter, Miss Caroline, lived by 
themselves. Ivey hollered, 
Aimee, Marse Jim sent the children down 
here to spend the night.” Miss Caroline 
said, “I lay a dollar, mamma, we got no 
wood.” 

They were good honest old folks. Ivey 
had me on his back and he carried us to 
Mr. Joe Johnson’s and they had on @ 
good warm fire. We warmed and Mrs. 
Johnson put us to bed. 


James Maddox was a Negro boy grand- 
father Thomason reared. Uncle John 
Thomason told Jim one cold frosty morn- 
ing if he would stick his tongue to the 
cold wagon tire he would give him 2 
cents. Jim agreed, and when he went to 
pull his tongue loose, it pulled all the 
skin off his tongue, when he pulled it 
from the tire. Grandfather got behind 
uncle about his prank. 

Jim Maddox and I made us a sawmill 
and put a belt on grand-mother’s spin- 
ning wheel to propel our mill. We had 
big times. 

(Continued next week) 
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Look for this Emblem 
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When You Buy 


SELF 
RISING 
FLOUR 


It insures your getting 
a tested and approved 


HEALTH FLOUR 


Rich in Body and 
Bone Building Minerals 


Each brand of Self-Rising Flour 
bearing this association emblem 
will be found to represent the 
highest value for the price paid. 


Send for Free Recipe Book to the=— 


NATIONAL SOFT WHEAT 
MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


ne ee a a eet 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 




















Write Der 
\ee For Catalog and free 
ro a booklet on 
Egg Production 
We Also Sell 


Butter Boxes 


EGG { 12 Doz. Size ize op 
CRATES( 3 “ “ — 50¢ cach 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY Co. 
ATLANTA. GA, 









Jake A Tip From 
Bradford frapp_ 


Horsepower 
VENTURE to say that the most high- 
ly civilized, the most prosperous, and 
the most highly organized people in the 


world are those who have learned to use 


power other than 
mere physical man 
power. We boast in 


America of the num- 
ber of “horsepower” 
used by the average 
man. We have de- 
veloped to a _ very 
remarkable degree, in 
this country, ability 
to use machinery and 
especially power ma- 
chinery. I think it indicates rare and 
fine development. 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


We are coming to the busy season of 
our farming in Alabama for the season 
extending from preparation and planting 
through the period of cultivation takes 
the largest expenditure of man labor and 
horse labor of any period of the year. 
How do we use horsepower in our farm- 
ing? In Alabama we still average less 
than one full work animal for each worker 
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more CORN per acre 
due to top-dressing 


HEN corn is knee high it’s hungry for nitrogen. A liberal top- 
dressing of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia will supply nitrogen 
in quickly available form and bring the planting to a sturdy maturity. 
The result is a larger yield—bigger profits. Actual tests prove it. The 
six planters reported below averaged 31.5 bushels corn per acre with- 
out Sulphate of Ammonia and 65 bushels per acre with Sulphate—a gain 
of 33% bushels due to top-dressing. 








on the farm. The figures show .6 work 
animals per farm worker. In Texas 
there are 2.1 work animals per farm 
worker and in Oklahoma 2.8. The per- 
centage of farmers in Georgia and Ala- 
bama using more than one horse or mule 
per plow is between 6 and 7 per cent 
while in Texas and Oklahoma it is more 
than 85 per cent. They handle more land 
per man and therefore produce more per 
man. We are in competition with them 
and cannot escape that fact. 


It seems to me that this question must 
be studied. In an article a few weeks 
ago I showed you the drift toward cot- 
ton. A large acreage in cotton and an 
unbalanced system creates this one-man, 
one-mule type of farming. It may be all 
right but it utilizes the smallest amount 






























of horsepower in proportion to man pow- 
er. Vetch and peas and grass, hay and 
forage and feed, good cows and hens and 
sows, tree growing for paper mill and 
rayon factory; cotton, feed, and food, 
raw materials for a diversified industrial 
life and horsepower, plus the skill to use 
it, in factory and on farm means a fight- 
ing chance in competition with the rest 





ROOFING 


ils ioe aa dle). my Von ge) —~> 4 
FREIGHT PAID 


4 
STEEL a .. ar ume to get 
, i e steel roof for your 
CAN'T BUR buiidings. Now while 
CORRUGATED 


prices are lower than ever before. 
eyyrpss, Make your buildings safe from fire, 
For a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
insurance, Easy to nail on and adds 
to the looks and value of your place. 

We sejl this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one square or 1,000 squares 
f = you get the same low whulesale 
\wul factory price. 

STEEL Over 132,212 experienced car- 
Sibideaem penters and property owners have 
$5.75 ce saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 

QUARE got better roofing—by buying their 


i _).| roofing direct from our Big Roofing 


Factories, 
WRITE FOR Write today, NOW, for 

OTHER Freight Paid Prices 

ilelelal tc] 

$1.66rraso 










. 

PER. SQUARE 

FREIGHT Pain 
iN GEORGIA 





FREE SAMPLES and Big Free Samples 


—see the low freight paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 
nail heads are covered. Addre 



















FIRE PROOF-q,,) B'—- 
FIO NAIL ONS”) 











Savannah Fence & Roofing Co/ 


ept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 


Send me FREE SAMPLES. 


freight Paid Direct From Factory 





UILDING soon and FREE ROOFING AND 
ee 

cola ene 

5 eee State........ Sestihestanes ° 











is the one who stands the best chance. 


in active operation during March, con- 


months ending March 31 :— 


Consumption by do- 


Exports for March. 556 
Exports 


of the world. The man who can use ma- 
chinery, the skillful user. of horsepower, 


Pounds Bushels Corn Per Acre Increase 
Sulphate Yield due to 
of Without With Sulphate 
GROWER Ammonia Sulphate Sulphate of 
Used of Ammonia of Ammonia Ammonia 
N. Nelson Lockesburg, Ark. 100 40 60 20 
]. Martin Noxapater, Miss. 60 15 72 57 
J. Golden Wildersville, Tenn. 200 40 57 17 
T. H. Moore, Sr. Greenville, S. C. 150 38 80 42 
O. Burton Elko, Ga. 200 31 75 44 
C. Wilson Talco, Tex. 200 25 46 21 
Average 6 tests 135 31.5 65 33.5 
Mail the coupon for free samples and booklets 
: The Company P fe fr ip. i 


San Francisco, Cal., Toronto, Ont, 










Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
New York, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn., Norfolk, Va. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia | 


The Barrett Company, (address nearest office) S-7-29 SA 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 





RINE Sie 'biks Cea recs Us rnin ee A tie tire na wares oe kee Hew 
(Write names of crops on line above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 







KINDLY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 

















Se 





an 


COTTON CONSUMPTION | 
| FIGURES | 


HE following figures show for the 
years indicated the number of spindles 








sumption and exports of cotton during 
March of each year, and also for eight 





mestic mills for 8 
months ending 
een 4,682 4,782 4,712 4,281 4,087 
596 1,084 512 708 
for 8 

months ending * 

ending March 31. 6,744 5,719 8,649 6,439 6,842 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
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\. BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 

es ~ If you are planning on making a 

’ quilt, don’t pass this bargain! 

Brand new large pieces of 

prints and percale. 8 Ibs, 

(60 yds.) only $2.76, 
I s f Pos 





'MONEY FoR YOU | 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 3 






or livestock of any kind, our classified 


columns will turn these into 


for you. 
The cost is very little yet good results 
DLE. are secured. Write us today for full | 
information and rates on the different { 
editions. 


money 




























Have Your Own 


Water System witha 
DANY) RYS227208 FANN 





i . RUNNING WATER for the hous 
(Consumption and exports in thousand bales) | for livestock, irrigation, fire protec: 
tion—every farm needs it. Every farm 
ra 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 | can have it through the economical in- 
Spindles in opera- oe ” a DAVIS CYPRESS 
2 5 TANK and Steel Tower. Made of 
tion March (in " . ‘ finest cypress, our tanks cost less per 
eniltions) ..ccccees 31.1 31.4 32.9 33.2 33.2 | year because they last longer than 
. f tanks of other material. Many of our 
Consumption by do- tanks in use for 20 to 40 years. Let 
mestic mills for Vd quote on a tank for your needs. 
Whee 633 581 693 636 583] ° ail the coupon for FREE BOOKLET. Read the display and classified ads in 


PRESS Tangs G. 


Address .... 











i. 

ete THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Hid 
sau! ey Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 1 
Princeton, ‘ny. Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas Hy 
- Louisville, Ky. i 

f 










How Many 
Will You Need? 




































this issue and see what the poultry- 
men have to offer. You will find most 
any breed you are looking for adver- 
tised in this issue. Place your order 
NOW for present or future delivery. 












M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 













Progressive Farmer advertisers are 


Free Catalog. 








Ta oe Der guaranteed reliable. You need have 
| no hesitancy in ordering from ads in 
WORD cssaseceses dhecovesededesonn our paper. We assure you of a fair 


and square deal. 
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The Progressive Farmer....... 


The Progressive Farmer invites its 
advantage of these Big Magazine Bargains. 


splendid offers on standard magazines. But 


withdrawn soon. 


Your Choice of Any One 
of These Clubs for Only 


BARGAIN No. 4004 


The Progres 


these 


"_ 


BARGAIN No. eee 


sive Farmer... 


The Progressive Farmer’s 
Dollar Magazine Bargains 


friends and readers to take 
It is only by special ar- 
rangements with the several publishers that we can make you these 
prices ma 
Make your selection and mail your order today—Sure! 





Woman’s World ...........++++ 1 Yr. OOD vas. nvncidcceeccesnvene r. 
Modern Homemaking ......... 1 Yr. nen Ns aig 1 Yr. 
Good Stories ......:+sseeeeeeees 1 Yr. $] Household Magazine ........-- 1 Yr. $ 
Gentlewoman Magazine ....... 1 Yr. People’s Home Journal ....... 1 Yr. 
People’s Popular Monthly.....1 Yr The Progressive Farmer....... 1 Yr. 
The Progressive Farmer....... : rR 
BARGAIN No. 
BARGAIN No. 4014 Pathfinder (Weekly) wd aA yn issues 
People’s Home Journal ....... 1 Yr. Woman’s World .........+++0++ 1 Yr. 
Modern Homemaking ......... 1 Yr Gentlewoman Magazine ......- 1 ¥r. 4 
SOO TDUUNE fo cscccccssccecoces 1 Yr $] American Poultry Journal.. 1 Yr. 
Home Circle ......s.cseseccseces 1Yr The Progressive Farmer....... 1 Yr. 
American Poultry Journal ....1 Yr 
The Progressive Farmer....... 1 Yr. BARGAIN No. = . 
People’s Home Journal ....-.- 1 Yr. 
BARGAIN No. 4064 Good Stories .......- ssteeseceees 1 Yr. 
Pathfinder (Weekly) .......26 issues Gentlewoman Magazine .....-- 1 Yr. $ 1 
People’s Home Journal ....... 1Yr Household Magazine .....----- 1 Yr. 
RIGOR BOOTEG 6ococsccccseseccscs 1 Yr $ People’s Popular Monthly ....1 Yr. 
Gentlewoman Magazine ....... 1 Yr The Progressive Farmer.....-. 1 Ye. 
The Progressive Farmer....... 1 Yr. 
BARGAIN No. 4244 
BARGAIN No. 4074 Weekly Commercial Appeal...1 Yr. 
Pathfinder (Weekly) .......26 issues Household Magazine .......++- 1 Yr. 
EP EE } 2s. Home Circle t 3s. $ 
Gentlewoman Magazine ....... ; ee a Good Stories .. 
I MIND go se5akie.cacesaoeee S We, Gentlewoman LY ‘ 
ase r. 


be 








Mark a cross opposite any 


Special— Choose Your Own Magazines 


Select Any Five and $ 
The Progressive Farmer 


[ ] American Poultry Journal ........1 Yr. 

[ ] American Swineherd .......... jaca a 

{ ] Gentlewoman Magazine .............. 1¥r. [{] 
SE oo. ected. <ccenesckakautes 1 Yr. [ ] Woman’s 


{ ] Home Circle .. 


ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER—USE COUPON BELOW 
Mail a Dollar Bill Today—At Our Risk to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


{[ ] Household Magazine 
[ ] Modern Homemaking 
Standard Poultry Journal 


100 





World 
1 Yr. 


Below we list several stances magazines from which you can make up your club. 
these magazines of your own selection and they will be 


So 
sent to you with THE PROGRE SSIVE FARMER for one year each for only $1. 

















McCalls 


McC alls. 


Pictorial 


The 


Modern 


The 





Woman's World 
The Progressive 


Mag: azine saaes San i ea. 
Needlecraft ....'.....sss000- 1 Yr. }s1 2 


IN SELECTED CLUBS 


SPECIAL CLUB No. 4264 
Delineator . 
People’s 


tek 1 oe. Needlecraft . 


tyes 


Farmer. 


Home Journal.... 


The Progressive Farmer .. 


Magazine BARGAINS! 


SPECIAL CLUB No. 4104 


SPECIAL CLUB No. 4164 
SPECIAL CLUB No. 4274 BICLMOREOE oi oicsc sn ccecesess Yr. 
Magazine ........ ioe; ) $ 25 WOMEN GWOT. 6 i oceccscis 1 yr) 50 
Woman’s World ........... im ee —— People’s Home Journal....1 Yr. > $ ous 
The Progressive Farmer..1 Yr.) greece seers Ta eal ; Yr. | 
ne Progressive Farmer... t. 
SPECIAL CLUB No. 4284 SPECIAL CLUB No. 4254 
i : Review puptiavexs 1 Yr. Tri-Weekly Constitution...1 Yr. 
Woman y. . See 1 Yr. '$] 15 Modern Homemaking ..... 1 Ver. 75 
Gentlewoman Magazine....1 Sa | “=== Household Magazine....... 1 Yr. $ pln 
Progressive Farmer..1 Yr. Gentlewoman Magazine ..1 Yr. 
The Progressive Farmer...1 Yr. 
SPECIAL CLUB No. 4294 
. oe ie, SPECIAL CLUB No. 41s 
; : jones? ae? pence So Ooen Road (Boys) ......... cal 
’eople’s ome Journal....1 Yr. ee, Reet ee 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. $ 1 75 apd Home Journal... x y r. 5 $200 
PUOOGIOCTAEE oo cs ccscnsccscase i Ye. yYoman’s World ........... 1 Yr. 
Progressive Farmer..1 Yr. The Progressive Farmer...1 Yr. 
SPECIAL CLUB No. 4184 
oon song CLUB “- 4174 | ae Companion ....... iL Ve, 
hristian Herald ........... 1 Yr. -eople’s Home Journal....1 Yr. 2 
People’s Home Journal....1 Yr. $ 25 pS rae . oe $ 25 
Pathfinder (Weekly) ...... i ¥e. —— Woman’s World ........... ; ea 
The Progressive Farmer..1 Yr. The Progressive Farmer...1 Yr. 


ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER—USE COUPON BELOW 


The Progressive Farmer 


You Save 50% in Many of These Offers—Why Pay More? 


= 























Write your name 
with your remittance. 


The Progressive Farmer, D 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $..... 


ept. No. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


-». for which 


and address on this coupon and mail it at once 
If you are already a subscriber to any of the 
magazines listed your time will be extended. 


send me your 




















WHAT DO, YOU DO FOR MINOR| 
ACCIDENTS ? 





The contest on the subject, “Minor Ac- 
cidents and Mishaps; What Did You and 
Your Neighbors Do for Them? What 
Remedies Do You Use for Cuts, Bruises, 
Sprains, Burns, Sore Throat, and Such?” 
brought many interesting letters from our 
farmwives. The judges found it a hard 
matter to select the best letter, but after 
much deliberation awarded the prize of 
$5 in cash to Mrs. Mary A. Dickinson, 
Nottoway County, Virginia. Her letter 
is as follows :— 


THE PRIZE LETTER 

ot mother of a country family, es- 

pecially if she is many miles from 
town, does not always find it expedient 
to call in a doctor for the minor mis- 
haps—and they are many—of childhood. 
Many cases of accidents and slight ill- 
nesses may be treated at home success- 
fully, with the aid of a well-stocked med- 
icine chest and a cool head, plus a knowl- 
edge of antiseptics. Every medicine chest 


should contain the following: absorbent 
cotton and surgical gauze, or plenty of 


clean white rags, adhesive tape, iodine, 
ammonia, Unguentine or carbolized vase- 
line for burns, baking soda, castor oil, 
and mustard. Other items may be added, 
but these are the most important. 

Most cuts may be treated by washing 
in water that has been boiled and cooled, 
touching with iodine, and bandaging. It 
deep, draw the edges of the cut together 
and cover with adhesive tape; if the cut 
is little more than a scratch, a bandage 
of gauze or other clean material is suffi- 
cient. For scrapes or slight abrasions, 
as well as for fever blisters, an applica- 
tion of New-Skin is very effective. 

For stings, I have found nothing more 
effective than baking soda, dampened and 


| applied to the wound, or ammonia put on 


full strength or diluted slightly. Any 


| application has to be made quickly in or- 


der to give relief. Burns are of differ- 
ent degrees, and must be treated accord- 
ingly; a simple redness of the skin may 
be treated with Unguentine of carbolized 
vaseline and lightly bound to exclude the 
air; a more severe case may yield to fre- 
quently changed compresses wet in a 
weak solution of baking soda or common 
salt. For ordinary sore throats a gargle 
of Listerine is comforting and antiseptic, 
and one of baking soda is helpful. I 
have found small doses of baking soda, 
taken at frequent intervals, extremely ef- 
fective in breaking up a common cold. 
Like everything. else, to be really help- 
ful, the treatment must be begun at the 
outset of the attack. The best treatment 
for bruises or sprains that I have met 
with is compresses wrung out of ice wa- 
ter, changed as often as they become 
warm. Hot water, as hot as can be borne, 
will also have the desired effect of pre- 
venting soreness and discoloration. 

For the upset digestion caused by over- 
eating or improper food, the old heroic 
remedy of a teaspoonful of mustard in 
a glass of hot water will effect a cure by 
removing the cause. The cure may be 
completed by restricting the diet for a 
few days, while a dose of castor oil will 
cleanse the bowels of irritating sub- 
stances. A hot water bottle, with attach- 
ments, should be in every home, as its 
use is essential in various emergencies. 


Some Don’ts 


i fps here are some don'ts for the 
1 overzealous practitioner. Don’t at- 
tempt to handle any accident that is of 
really serious nature. A wound too deep 
to be properly cleansed, especially if from 
a dirty instrument or a rusty nail, is apt 
to carry the germs of lockjaw into the 
system, and had better be turned over to 
the family doctor for radical treatment in 
case of necessity. Don’t take any chances 
on dog or snakebites—few of us have 
either the remedies or the nerve necessary 
for a thorough cauterization. 

Send‘ for a doctor in any sore throat 
that shows a membranous deposit; and 
remember that any disease that mani- 





The Progressive Farmer 


fests itself by a hard chill and other con- 
stitutional symptoms is nothing for the 
home nurse to handle, and neither is a 
case of poisoning, though a prompt 
emetic should be administered in the lat- 
ter case while awaiting the doctor's ar- 
rival. If every farm mother would talk 
over with her doctor the symptoms and 
treatment of simple diseases and acci- 
dents, she would be much better qualified 
to judge those that need more scientific 
treatment than she is able to give, and 
much suffering, and perhaps fatal results, 
might be avoided. 


MRS. W. D. DICKINSON, 


HONORABLE MENTION LIST 
So excellent were letters from the fol- 
lowing that the judges requested they 
receive honorable mention. Names and 
counties of all persons winning honorable 
mention are given :— 


Alabama 

Mrs. A. J. Vaughn, Limestone; 
Hamilton, Dekalb; L. Abernathy, Dekalb; 
Mrs. D. M. Mixon, Coffee; Mrs. A. H. Hutch- 
inson, Choctaw; Mrs. J. F. Boggs, Randolph; 
Bonnia Teague, Cleburne; Horace Curry, Cal- 
houn; Miss Ruby Wells, Dekalb; Gustha 
Harden, Lauderdale; Estell White, Lamar; 
Mrs. J. F. Templeton, Jefferson; Mrs. G. B. 
Smith, Pickens; Mrs. N. L. Dodd, Jackson; 
Mrs. F. L. Clayton, Tuscaloosa; Mrs. Ora 
Ware, Macon; Mrs. Claude Vassah, Lime- 
stone; Mrs. J. W. Skinner, Pike; Mrs. Pearle 
M. Thomas, Madison; Sarah McCall, Houston; 
Mrs. Davis, Lauderdale; Rosa Belle 
Greene, Escambia;. Mrs. Jno. W. Entrekin, 
Morgan; Mattie Gray, Jackson; Mrs. M. F, 
Christian, Jackson; Mrs. Robert S. Baugh, 
Clarke; Mrs. T. O. Prince, Talladega; Mrs. 
T. P. Culpepper, Cullman; Mrs. J. P. Tate, 
Houston; Mrs. K. W. Burtram, St. Clair; 
Holloway, Dale; Lena Lightfoot, 
Mrs. W. P. St. John, Marshall; Mrs, 
Luckie, Butler; Bessie Masters, St. 
Mrs. Joe Ruffin, Lamar; Mrs. J. C. 
Jester, Tallapoosa; Mrs. Agnes McKinney, 
Greene; Mrs. F. Kempgens, Walker; Mrs, 
C. C.: Crabtree, Jackson; Mrs. J. S. Arm- 
brester, Talladega; Mrs. P. H. Tidwell, Cone- 
cuh; Mrs. Edgar Evans, Walker; Mrs. T. V. 
White, Sumter; Mrs. F. E. Mastin, Chilton. 


Mrs. A. M. 


Lizzie 


Jessie 
Macon; 
E. M. 


Clair; 


Georgia 

Mrs. J. A. Wood, Bibb; Mrs. F. B. Bowles, 
Bartow; Mrs. B. S. Sharpton, Gwinnett; Mrs. 
Norman ‘Stuckey, Laurens; Mrs. James 
Young, Fannin; Lucille Moss, Habersham; 
Carrie M. Chamber, Floyd; Mrs. J. H. Smith, 
Tattnall; Mrs. J. H. Richardson, Carroll; Mrs. 
H. L. Verner, Clayton; Mrs. B. S. Franklin, 
Tift; Jewel Snow, Gwinnett; Christine Shook, 
Towns;-.Martha Morris, White; Mrs. Jack 
Burkett, Coffee; Mrs. Ethel Rowland, Frank- 
lin; Mrs. M. C. Patillo, Henry; Carmeal 
Smith, Oglethorpe; Mrs. Sara Cunningham, 
Douglas; Mrs. O. M. Rhinehart, Floyd; Mrs. 
B. W. Biddy, Cobb; Mrs. Leta Culbreath, 
Campbell; Mrs. Gordon Strickland, Franklin; 
Mrs. J. H. Herrod, Douglas; Mrs. Jake A. 
Clements, Turner; Daisy Ellis, Dekalb; Emma 
Lue Stephens, Wilkes; Veerie Castleberry, 
Forsyth; Mrs. Lelia Ivey, Walton; Mrs. J 
A. Flanagan, Telfair; Mrs. T. J. McKie, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. L. O. Sharpton, Hall; Mrs. W. 0. 
Whitley, Taylor; Emma Miller, Hall; Mrs. 
Delitia Calhoun, Gordon; Mrs. Hannah More- 
land, Walker; Mrs. D. A. Jefcoat. 


Florida 
Mrs. J. T. Dykes, Jackson; Mrs. B. D. 
Conaway, Santa Rosa; Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, 
Escambia; Mrs. J. E. Pate, Washington; La- 
vada Clark, Holmes; Mrs. John Krug, Polk. 
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By R. QUILLEN—Copsright, 1929,, by 


¥ Publishers Syndicate | 

















“I wanted the hat, but I don’t buy 
nothin’ from a soft-soapin’ little put-om 
that calls me ‘Dearie.’ ” 

“T like 
set an’ 
havin’ 


skirts long enough so’s 1 am 
hold my hands in 
to worry about my knees.” 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many acivertisers to use other 
editions as per list below. 








“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and 
erences, preferably 





and whole number, 
address. Give two good ref- 
a banker and a local business acquaintance, 


(SISA) 21 























Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— 
int Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word 
State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middie and E. Tenn. 5e a word 
what editions you WES onesanees ces 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 
° ER wish to use. Carolinas. ve. 110:000 5,0. e Cc. ond T- - 1 a baa 
CASH WITH ORD ississippi Valley. La., Ark., W.Tenn. a wor 
SEND All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 








Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
9.50 per inch 
7.50 per inch 
30.80 per inch 





DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 





Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 





Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
inch in table. J 













































FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 
PAPO PPPOE PPD PDP EP ELPA Porto Rico and Triumph Potato plants: 500, $1.25: 
1.000, $2; postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, i; 
etme CALIFORNIA —— 500, $8: 10,000, $15. Tomato plants: 300, Tic; 500, 
Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Express collect 1,000, 
prosperous, Crops growing year round. Land priced low. $1.50. Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, T5c per 
Write free —_ ~~" =. Stanislaus , De- thousand. Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 
»ploome’ a Y t Cha C a ito, . 
ae ae Board (County a eee a Certified Porto Rican Potato plants, purple and yel- 
poten taser low: $1.75, 1,000. Tomato plants, roots mossed; Stone, 
SOUTH CAROLINA taltimore, Marglobe, Bonnie Rest: 500, Ce: 1,000, $1; 
= Tee onanalien > “master” farm: 900, $4. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.75, 1,000. 
For Sale.—Fourteen hundred acre ‘‘master’’ farm; 4 Bs tyes ee AR, 4 ’ 4 
ideal location; many unusual advantages. Ten room Cothage sianta: 6c, 0. All pious ready for ship 
dwelling. All modern conveniences. For information "™¢"t. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke. Ga. 
write Mrs. Henry Lake, Kathwood, 8. C 
VIRGINIA IMPROVED PORTO RICANS, NANCY 
T , 
We invite you to come to the Valley of Virginia, aa PANTS. A, - 9 _—— — 
Rockbridge County, and locate where land is reason- $1.75 per thousanc¢ 


We have a most excellent climate, good sehools 
Fine roads; two national highwoys, 
south and from east to west. We have 
everything produced on the farm. 
confined to any one crop; wheat, 
and hay. This is in the 


Re or more, $1.50 per thousand. 
Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. 
Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. 


able. 
and churches. 
from north to 
a market here for 
Our farmers are not 


corn, tobacco, oats, barley - 2 
blue grass region and the finest of cattle, sheep and ALTMAN PLANT CO. 
hogs are raised here. This is a great poultry section. Alma, Ga. 





Dairying is a big feature in this county. We have blue 
grass pasture nine months in the year, Write and tell 
us what you want or come to see us. We are confi- 
dent we can show you homes that will please and at 
reasonable prices. Moses, Lexington, Va. 





Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, 
$1 per 1,000. June Pink, € 
ty, Bonny Best and Stone: 500, 
$6.50. Ruby King. Ruby Giant, 
miento and Hot Peppers: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 

9 = 


‘ollards, Beets, Onions, 
*s Early. Redfield Beau- 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
Chinese Giant, Pi- 
1,000, 





















SSRORSS G55 S . Cauliflower and Exgplants same price as Pep- 
per plants. Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Good plants 
PLANTS and prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant 
rm, Valdosta, Ga. 
oe FLOWERS 2 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 








orn (Fluffy 
Miss Bennie Lovelace, 
Twenty - 
prepaid. 
prepaid, 


Ruffles), 25c. Coral 
Brewton, Ala. 


the buyer is expected to pay transportation vine, 20¢; 3, 50c. 


charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tlons between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


by mail, 





twelve varieties, dollar 
different, dollar 
Baldwin Park, 


four beautiful Cannas, 
Twelve Evergreen Shrubs, 
Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, 


























BULBS California. 

Dahlias.— Fourteen bulbs, mixed, $1; 30, $2. List Two dozen Geranium f plants “postpaid to to” ‘your address 
free. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. for $1.50. These are strong, young plants that will 
- . hee ok ah caked 4s - bloom well this summer. Any color or mixed. Buckley 

G ladiolus. > large bulbs of 10 varieties. $1; post- ° . > 
paid d. Fr inces Flower Gardens, Sardis, Geranium Company, Springfield, Tilinois. 

~ Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25 POTATOES 
Fvers reen trees, Roses. Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, Potato plants, $1.75 thousand. Southeastern Plant 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. Farms, Baxley, Ga. 














POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION Inspected Porto Rico plants: $2, 1,000; postpaid. 
Potato, Cabbage, Tomato plants, $1.75 per thousand. W. G._ Anderson, Ashland, Ala. 
J. J. Johns, Chipley and Wausau, Fla. Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 



































Buy your Sweet Potato, Tomato and other plants delivered, RB. _E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 
from f. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,900; 
Tom and Cabbage plants, 85¢ thousand; 500, 55c; fresh of bed. R. W. Rentz, Surrency, Ga. 
200, 3 True Plant Co., Florala, Ala J. H. & J. C. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican, 
Tomato plants: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.25. Cabbage: $1, Naney Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 
1,600; all post paid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000, $1.85. Dealers’ 
Pure Porto Rico Potato plants $2; Earliana and Prices lower. jeorgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
Stone Tomato, $1.25 per thousand. Address S. J. Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants; certified pure; 
Pa gett, Coffee, Ga. _ oe aN fe See $1.75 per 1,000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd. Fla. 
Evergreen Nursery, G inesville, i Porto Rico Po- ~ Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5.000, $1.65 
og “oe Be +o . Everbearing Strawberry: 100, $1; Dealers’ prices lower. Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 
i 2.5) deliverec 





PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 


Mississippi certified, ready April 1. Orders shipped 


“Tomato. 


Collard and Cabbage plants ready; 





postpaid: 


= : - 

Walter P ache gy WN 50, Expressed: 1,000, $1. in order received, hook yours now. Postpaid: 590, 

: . a here ee ee $1.75; 1,000, $3. Carrying charges collect: $2.75 

“Tomato and Cabbage Plants ready. 250 postpaid 50r; thousand; 5,000 or over, $2.50 thousand. VICKERS 
500 postpaid 75e; 500 large choice plants $1, postpaid. PLANT FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


R. 0. Parks, 


Millions Cabbage, Onion and 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: 


Darien, Ga. 





thouse nd; 
Farm, 


Certified 
Prompt shipment. 
Alabama. 


postpaid. 
Union Springs, 


Potato plants, $2.25 
Tomato plants: $1, Bonnie Plant 


$1.75, 1,000. Clark 












































POTATOES SEEDS 
Porto Rice Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; delivered to 
your mail box. Strong plants, full count, prompt ship- = 
ment guaranteed. A. Cameron, Alma, Ga. BEANS 
For Sale.—Genuine Porte Rico Potato plants for 3iloxi Soybeans, $4 per bushel. Chas. F. Hiley, 
April and May shipment by express at $2 per thou- Marion, Ala. 
sand. Coleman & Chandler, Tifton, Ga. Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Poyner 
Certified Potato plants from selected potatoes; Vine Seed (Co., Dothan, Ala. 
and Bunch Porto Rico: $2.15 per 1,000; postpaid. E Tale re 
- tarly Speckled Velvet Beans, 2 bushel bags, $3. 
Williams, Rt. 4, Phil Campbell, Ala. Write W. E. Cook, Evergreen, Ala. 
Riloxis $2.75. Recleaned Laredos $5.50 bushel. 
IMPROVED PORTO RICO POTATO Geo. W. Herd, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 
PLANTS Early Speckled Velvet Beans: 120 pound bag $3; cash 


Highest quality; inspected. Full count 
and satisfaction guaranteed. $1.75, 1,000; 
5,000 up, $1.50. “Bunch” Porto Rico: $2, 
1,000; all plants prepaid. Can fill any or- 
der at once. Hanceville Plant Co., Hance- 


ville, Ala. J. F. Nelson, Prop. 




















Pure certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants 
shipped after April 15th at $1.75 per thousand. Order 
now. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. Ne. 3, Macon, Ga. 

Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected, $2 per 
1,060; over 5,000, $1.75. First class plants and prompt 
service guaranteed. Ellis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Mississippi certified Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato 
plants: 1,000, $2.50; 5,000 and up, $2: postpaid. Sat- 
isfaction guaranted. I. H. Deaton, Belmont, Miss 

Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 thousand; five 
thousand $8.75; ten thousand $16. Cash with order. 


Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. _G. A. 


JOHNSON’S SHO-GRO POTATO PLANTS 
ARE BETTER 
PORTO RICO and NANCY HALLS: 
$2, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.75. 

First class plants, full count. prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed. References: 
any bank or banker. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 

Rockingham, Ga 











Improved purple skin Porto R -otato slips, ps, fully 
inspected; shipments April Ist; $2 thousand. Refer- 
ence, any Methodist minister. C. R. Williams, Alma, 
Georgia. 








Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants “ready 
for shipping. $1.75 thousand; five@thousand lots, $1.50 
thousand. Good plants. J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, 


Genuine Porto 
seed, $1.65 per 
shipment guaranteed 
Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants; 
promptly. $2.25 thousand 
pressed; 5,000 up, $1.75 thousand, 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


Rican Potato. plants: 

express shipments large 
orders solicited. Cash with 
Praxley, Ga. 





Pot: ato 0 plants { from ~ improved 
10,000 for $15. Prompt 
Address Grady Turner, 


0 Rico | 
thousand ; 
plants. 





inspected; certified; shipped 
mailed; $2 thousand ex- 
Gainesville Plant 





“Petter quality,” $1.75 
dealers. County 
orders. Baxley 


Porto 
thousand, 
agents’ 

trokerage Co., 


with Goff 


Soybeans and Velvet Beans. 


Mercantile Co., Enterprise. Ala. 
“Select seed stock. Write 


order. 

















for price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

Choice Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.2 bushel, 
f.o.b. Hertford. J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, 
North Carolina. 

Select recleaned seed Velvets: Early Speckled, $1.50 
bushel. Small White Spanish Peanuts, 5e pound. 
J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 

For Sale.—Velvet Beans, early variety; 500 bushels 
Double sacked in two bushel bags only; dollar fifty 


f.o.b. 


Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.25 bushel; 
Biloxis $2.75 bushel; Laredos, $5.75 bushel; Otootans, 
$6.15 bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Recleaned Seed.—Biloxt Soybeans. 
bags; $2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Washington, 
up to 500 b bushels. Talley & 


~ Seed Peas, Velvet 1 Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 


per bushel, Luverne, Ala. W. H. King. 








Good strone bean 
N. C., any 
Baugham, Inc. 

























For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel. 
Virginia Brown Soybeans, : Abruzzi Seed Rye 
in season. New crop, recleaned; bags 12c¢ each. Joseph 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 

CANE 

Suchanan’s Honey Drip Cane: createst syrup cane. 
10@ pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Early Amber, Orange or Red Top cane seed, 3%4ec 
pound. Sudan Grass, 8e pound. Hastings Prolific, 


Mosbys or Tennessee Red Cob seed corn, $2.50 bushel. 
Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Buchanan’s recleaned Cane seed; for early fodder. 
Amber, 100 pounds _ $2. 50; Orange $2.65; Red Top 
$2.65; Sagrain $5.25; Texas@®Seeded Ribbon $5.25. 
Catalogue free. Rk... 8, Memphis, Tenn. 



































Recleaned Cane "Seed for fodder. Early sane, 100 
pounds $2.50; Cuange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; Texas 
Seeded Ribbon $5 o.b. shipping point.” Cash 
with order. Goff Mercantlie Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

CORN 

Suchanan’s | Early ” Surprise ~ Corn arliest white field 
corn grown. Peck $1.60; postpaid. @Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

~ Certified | Neal ~ Paymaster, field selected from two- 
eared stalks; yield 110.82 bushels per acre: state 
chamapten, $4 per bushel; over 5 bushels $3.50, Charlie 
Cheatham, Lynnville, Tenn. 





POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 

Purple Skin Porto Ricos, state inspected, 

F.o.b. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000; $1.60®per 1,000 
in 10,000 lots. 








Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. | Pun < Rockinal 7 aon R 
ace, —_—___—— Crvsta a Oss *kingham, Ga. c ican hr 7 “TR 
_ Free Plants.—By c. 0. a. mail or express, and charges: > gt ne re me ‘oa $1.73 000. 7 ra co GROWERS EAGLE PLANT CO., 

( and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. Prompt 
50. 65; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Free onion plants shipment. (Bonded Dealers) 
with every order for trostproot Cabbage plants. Eureka ——$________—— Alma, Ga. 

PF Farms, Tifton, Ga ~~ Jmproved Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000 5,000, 
ee — $1.65. Dealers $1.59; f.0o.b. Baxley. H. RB. Stone, 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Stone Tomato Raxley, Ga - : 

b $1.25, 1,000. Rermuda Onions: $1, 1,000, ————————_— Genuine Porto Rico Potato Dlants_ for immediate 
Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. All ready, and postage Porto Rican Potato plants, inspected; can handle big shipment; government inspected; $2.25 per thousand; 
Daid R ch anclor, Seville, Ga. orders $1.75 per 1,000. Dubberly Lightsey Plant over 5,000 at $2. Quality and service my motto. Order 

- Co., Bristol, Ga. early and avoid disappointment. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 
N y Certified Bunch Porto Rico, Bunch Dooleys. Plants, Certified bunch and long vine Porto Rico, Nancy 
{ILL IONS, FROSTPROOF CABBAGE $2.50 thousand, delivered: May-June delivery. J. B. Halls and Dooley Potato plants, true to name, $1.75 





LANTS READY 


Wils 
Dutch. 500, T5e; ae 


1,000, $1.10; Gadsden, Ala. 











Wakefields, Flat 














over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full count, Nancy Hall certified plants waiting for your or: der; 
Prompt shipments guaranteed. $2.50 delivered; in quantities, write for prices. H. 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO Coc krell, West Point, Miss. 
PLANTS Genuine certified Improved Porto Rican Potato plants: 
April, May, June delivery. $2.25 per 1,000; over $1.75, 1,000, up to 6,000; 6,000 up, $1.50, 1,000; f .b. 


5,000 at $2, Hilton Plant Co. 


Order early. Better be safe than sorry. Raxley, Ga. ilton 3 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. Red skin Porto Rican and Boon Potato plants: $1.75, 
- 1,000; delivered. 10,000, $1,60 thousand, collect. W. 
ti Plints.—With each order Cabbage plants will ©. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 
elude > 9 . 
‘ree Some fine Onion plants. Prepaid mail: ~“borto Rican Potato plants, April-May 














delivery, $1.75 





























‘ 1,000, $1.65. By express: 5,000, $3.75; 
Cc ‘ per chousnnd : five thousand, $1.60; ten thousand and up, 
__ Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 1. 5. &. Marries, Co@es, Ga. 
> ri 390, The: 500, cr Uh WY ee j i 
Sadene? “e00 _15e; "eden Be _—, — Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, 
otato slips: 500, $1.75: 1.000, $2.50, Sweet Pepper: *!-75 per thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.65 per thousant. 
100, 75: Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. I. Hughes, Rockingh: = = 
Millions best  spri r Cabbs 4 Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.70 per 1,000; 
3.000 over, Tie, 7 PA “Goreement” certined. Potato express collect; 5,000 lots $1.60. 1,000, $2 thousand, 
Plants, April- May - "1.000 $2; 5,000 over, $1.75 To- delivererl. S. J. Lindsey, Omega, ¢ Ga. 
Mati “nip ——_— - —__—— — 
eerateed y 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Reliable "service ~ Porto Rican Potato plants; AA “quality, $2 thousand: 
Tullis Plant ‘Company, Alma, Ga. fresh; direct. to your mail box; cash with order. Bul- 


“Jeading varieties: large, lard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


75e, 1,000; Bermuda On- 


Stproof Cabbage 


lants, 
one en “fle “ld 1 grown, ; 


well rooted: 












$1; Collards, $1: Tomato plants, $1; Ruby v 

$2: Porto Rico Potato, $2, 1,900. pid IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 
mpt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- PORTO RICO 
Rett "Ie : re ; 

me, he ieee ne (Pures: Lovo,  GOvernment inspected; $2.00 per thousand. 

Tomatoes—June Pink, Marglobe, Bonny Lots of ten thousand, $1.7. 

Special, John Baer, Beefsteak, Stone We fill our orders. 

prepaid: 100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $1.75; 

Express: 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8.75. Pep- SMITH BROS. PLANT CO. 


"King Ruby Giant, a Red Cayenne, 
0c; 100, Z5c; 250, $1.5 500, $2.50; 
Express: 1,000, $3.50. Rc Snowball 
: Black Beauty Eggplants same price as 
Pr ~ atoes Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pump- 


axley, Ga. 





inspected, treated; grower 


Cauliflower and 
1,000, f.o.b. Alma, 


beppers, 


Porto Rico Potato plants: 
and bonded dealer. $1.75 per 








pala: a Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, pre- Rush orders to Paul Hayden, Alma, Ga. 

5.000 and’ over 52 10 00, $3.50. Express: 1,000, $2.50; Porto Rican Potato plants; “Better quality,”” $2 
Dlants ~-! pee $2.25 per 1,000. Our guarantee: Good thousand; fresh from growers to your mail box. Cash 
Valdosta, ge shipment, Schroer Plant Farms, with order. Baxley Co-operative Plant Exchange, Bax- 


ley, Ga. 


delivered. We guarantee to fill your order within 2+ 
hours of time you specify to ship or return your money, 
Capp Plant Co., Rt. Cullman, Ala. 

State certified Yellow Yams, Early 
proved Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand; 





Triumph, Im- 
5,000 up $1.75 








Alma. Can ship five hundred thousand per week. 
Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga 

Plants.—Cabb ze, Early Rae: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1; 
5,000 or more at 75e, 1,000. Porto Rico Potato plants: 
1,000, $2.25; 5,000 or more at $2, 1,000. All delivered, 
Cast with order. ‘ ‘risp, Fender, Ga. 

State Inspected “Potato — Slips. .—Porto Rico, Improved 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, at $1.50 per thousand, deliv- 
ered. Bunch Porto Rico’at $2 per thousand, deliv- 
ered. Shipments April 20th to July Ist, 1929. Orders 


accepted now; money order only. John Bittinger, Jr., 
» 


Cullman, Ala. 





It costs no more to grow sweet, smooth, stringless 
potatoes than just potatoes. en why not grow 
Parker’s superior Porto Ricos? Eight years of care- 
ful selection his worked wonders. Try them and say 
with others, “‘They cannot be beat.” 2.50 per 1,000. 








Now ready for shipping. A. B. Parker, Rt. 2, 
Plains, Ga. 
__TOMATOES 


plants, $1.50 thousand. 100, 50c; thousand 


Oaklin Farm, Orlando, Pla. 
~ 500,000 Tomato plants. 1,000, $1.50; postpaid; 
5,000, $5 Ronnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 
postpaid: 100, 35¢: 200, 
000 Walter Parks, 


Tomato 
$2; postpaid. 








Extra large Tomato plants, 
5c; 400, 75c. Expressed: 1,000, $1. 
Darien, Gz: 


Tomato plants, Stone and Greater Baltimore: 
thousand; five thousand lots, $1.25 thousand. 
now. We J. Carter, Coffee, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 











- $1.50 
Ready 














Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, . 5 d, Ga. 


CHUFAS 
, $3 per bushel. 








Good clean Chufa seed, Ross Hard- 


ware Co., Williston, Fila. 
COTTON 


Half and Half.—Year from originator, 
T. A. Moorman, Somerville, Tenn. 


Pure re-improved Half and Half cotton seed. Early, 
prolific. Decatur Coal & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. 


2,300 bushels Half and Half, $4.50 per 100. Paid Sum- 
merour $5 bushel. Prompt shipment. Dr. Young, 
B Birminghi am, Ala. 


Cook’s Selected Wilt ‘Resistant.— —Good ‘size bolls, 
easy picked, % to inch staple. Large yields. $4.50 
bag 100 pounds. Cash with erder. Goff Mercantile 
Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


~~ Bhyne’s Cook is the most wilt- =resistant; averaged 14 
pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 








$4 hundred. 














WILKINSON 
WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 
Wrage BIG BOLL TOOLE WILT-RBESIST- 

ING COTTON 
Indiviguatty grown for 20 years. 100 posed bes s; 
5 to 10 bags $4.75; 10 to 20 bags $4.50; 
bags. $4. 28 er bag. 
Ww TLKINSON ALABAMA STATION 
WILT-RESISTING COTTON— 
This cotton is making friends everywhere. 
same as Toole. 


waarwaeen Be EARLY CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 


This cotton is - ao ten days early and recommended 
for fresh lands and where other cotton weed too 


COOK 307-6 
Price 


much. 100 pounds $6; 5 to 10 bags $5.75; 10 to 20 

bags $5.50; 20 to 50 bags, $5.25 per bag. 

NINETY- DAY, EARLY SPECKLE VELVET 
BEAN SEED— 


A-1 class, $1.50 per bushel; 5 to 10 bushel, $1.40; 
25 bushels, $1.35; 100 bushels, $1.30 per bushel. 
Cc. F. WILKINSON, 
Headland, Alabama. 
Mastened Sad semitone Of S. -....,..... for which 
please send m bushels of your pure cot- 
ton seed. (Name varieties) 


Poe eee eee eS ePECUOSEO OSE e Eee eee) 


Name 
Address 
Shipping Point ........cesceesecveceseeeceeeeece 


SERRE EEE HEHEHE EEE E HEHE THEE HEHE HHS 


eee eee eee 





(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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COTTON 





~“_ 








GENUINE BIG BOLL PEDIGREED 
GREER WICHITA 


Light foliage, early, prolific. Staple one 
and one-sixteenth to one and one-eighth 
on upland. Two to four cents premium. 
High yields. Air blast culled seed of high 
germination insures good stand. 


Literature sent on request. 
Three bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 6 to 57 
bushels, $2.25 bushel. Ton lots, $120. 
Special carlot prices. 
We do_not require a deposit before ship- 


ping. If not satisfied return seed at once 
and get your money back 


GREER STAPLE COTTON BREEDING 
FARMS 


Shreveport, La. 





For Sale.—-Cooks 10-10 Cotton Seed. We have 1,200 
bushels of Cooks 10-10, recleaned planting seed for 
sale at $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Leighton, Ala., in 
quantities of 9 bushels and up. Seed put up in 3 bushel 
bags. We raised this cotton on our own farms, care- 
fully ginned it on our own gins, without any mixing 
with other strains of cotton. We do not think there 
are purer or better strains of Cook’s cotton in the 
state. Fennel Bros., Leighton, Ala. 


FLOWERS 








Buchanan's Zinnias; finest grown. Ten packets, ten 
separate colors, 75c; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 


Tennessee. 
fo! cl 

Buchanan's recleaned Sudan Grass; free of Johnson 
grass, 100 pounds $5.50; 500, $26.25. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA 


New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $6 bushel. Jno. 
W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 


PEANUTS 


Peanuts.—Spanish or Runners; write for price. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Peanuts.—Recleaned; good for seed or roasting. Small 
White Spanish, $5.50 per hundred pounds. Arnold & 
Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


For Sale.—Spanish Peanuts, 25 and 50 pound bags, 
7c; delivered anywhere in Alabama. Cowpeas, carload 
or less. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 


Peanuts.—Small White Spanish, ‘Blec pound, Large 
Improved White Spanish, 6%c. Hog or Runner Pea- 
nuts, 4%c pound. Write for prices on peas. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25 
Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala 


PEAS 


Irons $3.70; Clays $3.70; 90 Day 
United Farmers, 









































Mixed Peas $3.60; 
Velvet Beans $1.65. Mail check. 
Brunson, 8. C, 

Iron Peas, $3.90; mixed $3.75; new crop peas, even 
weight bags; freight paid on 10 bushels or more. Cash 
with order. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. C. 





BABY CHICKS 

Roberson’s R. O. P. blood tested, state inspected 
baby chicks will fill your egg baskets later. Don’t 
buy until you get our special offer. Roberson’s Hatch- 
ery, Atlanta, Ga. 

Buy blood tested chicks; they are cheaper. Hatch 
each Wednesday. Tancred Leghorns $12; Reds, Rocks, 
$15. 100% live delivery prepaid. Madison County 
Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. Z 


LESTER’S 
ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
From purebred, high producing flocks. Bar- 
red Rocks, S. C. Reds, $16 per hundred; 
White and ho Leghorns, $ $14 per hun- 
dred. Assorted, $12 per hundred. 100% 
alive delivery guaranteed. Catalog free. 


LESTER’S HATCHERY 
117 Broad St., Rome, Ga. 


Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 egg pedi- 
greed stock Guarantee protects you against loss first 
14 days. 12 varieties. 7c up. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo. 














Big husky chicks guaranteed to live. Only 7%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed, Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 





RAMSEY’S (ATMORE, ALA.) HEAVY 

BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- 

thea. Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, $15 

per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. 

Order now. H. L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 

Buy Branch’s front row Tancred White Leghorn chicks 
that carry one-fourth 324 egg blood. We guarantee to 
satisfy you. Read our display ad this issue. Branch 
& Branch, Cullman, Ala. 








CHEEP! CHEEP! 
Can’t you hear the biddies and the Spring 
Sunshine calling you? Blue Ribbon Chicks 
from flocks of proved producers are noted 
for their high quality and easy raising. 
Thousands of enthusiastic customers al 
over the South. Write for special offer 
today. 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Important Announcement.—Free, brooders and feed 
with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
chicks. No advance in price. Trail’s End the home of 
the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices. 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $14 hun- 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $15. Heavy breeds assorted, $15. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12. Ship- 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 








______ TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Calves.Well bred Jersey, Guernsey and Holstein dairy 
prospects, $12.50; weaned calves, $20; purebred bulls, 
$25 up. Shawnee Dairy Cattle Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 

DOGS 

English Shepherd and Rat ‘Terrier puppies. H. W. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Three purebred Irish Setter dog puppies; reasonable. 
Hall Powers, Rt. 1, Box 30, Eutaw, Ala. 


~ Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males_ $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Eimore, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LILI 
LPO OOo 














Yer 


new 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Best and cheapest. Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95. Free catalog 
and factory price list. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
Louisiana. 











CLOTHING 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write fee —. 
Never scld through agents. MacHenry Ser Co., 17 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
FARM MACHINERY 

Complete Waterworks, including 6 h. p. gas engine 
and a thousand gallon pressure tank, pump, belt and 
pump jack for $150, as I now have electricity. M. W. 
Hall, Midway, Ala. 














YEILDING BROS. CO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


seein TORS: JOHN DEERE TRAC- 
RS AND IMPLEMENTS 
PR sd MILKING MACHINES 
RASSMAN BARN EQUIPMENT 
AUTO PRIME PUMPS 
See us for good buys in used Tractors. 
HONEY 
Bulk Comb and Extracted Honey ready May Ist. 
E. F. Bussey & Co., Enigma, Ga. 
KODAK FINISHING 


Free enlargement, six pictures, 25c. 
North Little Rock, s 

Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—Send 15c with any size roll film for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
4c to 6c. Write for full particulars about Eastman’s 
$30,000.00 cash prizes. . authorized 














Reid’s Studio, 





White Co., 











Bromberg & Co., 
Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 





BUCKEYES 
10 Buckeye hens, one male, $20; delivered. H. W. 
Thurmond, Greshamville, Ga. 
CAMPINES 
World record layers; 362 eggs 365 days; produce eggs 
6c dozen. Alsa Buff and White Minoreas. Chicks, 
eggs; brooder heater free. Oriole Farm Hatchery, 
Troy, Miss. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


; blood tested; $1.25 setting; 

















Jersey Bas Giant eggs 








RAPE 


100, $7.5 Francis Whiting, Olmstead, Ky. 

Jersey Giants.—Excellent layers; extra large, purebred, 
showy. 15 eggs $1.50; delivered. Dollie Brewer, 
Grant, Ala. 

LEGHORNS 





Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape. Best forage crop 
for young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; post- 





Choice stock and eggs, reasonable, 


Kkrown Leghorns. 
Circular. J. Howser, 


from my state winners. 








paid. Cate alogue free. Suchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. tooneville, Miss. 
SPINACH ORFINGTONS 
Bloomsdale Savoy Spinach; Buff Orpingtons.—Stock, egg Guaranteed to please 


aa direct from 
H. Rieder & 


Hollami; 20¢ pound, any quantity. 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


you; at bargain prices. het Gilley, Mountain Park, 


North Carolina. 





WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Pure Stone Mountain Melon seed from select large 
melons, dollar pound. Henry Colvin, Locust Grove, 
Georgia. 

Absolutely pure, clean, hand saved Stone Mountain 
Watermelon seed, $1 pound; rushed, postpaid, Clyde 
Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 
Clover, 95% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 














Clays, Whippoorwills, Irons, Unknown Peas, $4.10; 
hay mixed $3.7 Er $3.85. Running Velvets $1.75. 
Mammoth Value 50. KR. N. Etheridge, Jackson, 
Georgia. 





Per bushel: Amber cane $1.25; Orange $1.35; Red 
Top $1.30; Golden Drip, Honey Drip, oi syrup, $2.25 
bushel. All three-bushel bags. This price for 5 bag 
Jots. Less quantities, 10c¢ bushel higher. Sudan, $5.50 
ewt. Sagrain, $5 cwt. Tennessee Red Peanuts, $8 
ewt. No orders filled for less than bag lots. Send 
check or will ship bill lading attached Lewis Seed 
Company, Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 





Parks purebred Rock eggs, $1.25 setting; two for $2; 
postpaid. Excellent layers. Lizzie Campbell, Meridi- 
anville, Ala. 


Kodak Finishing.—Nothing free, but our pictures 
don’t fade. Work guaranteed. Prints 3 to 6 cents 
each. Add ten cents roll for developing. Franklin 
Studio, Post Office Drawer 2192, Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial roll or four negatives finished and a lovely oval 
pocket or vanity mirror with any kodak picture on 
back side, all for 25¢ silver. No stamps. Must men- 
tion this paper. Denison Picture Shop, Denison, Texas. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Make Your Kitchen Work Easier.—New Handy Uten- 
sil Rack makes your kitchen modern. Everything of 
daily use can be hung on this rack. Our honor club 
plan extends credit to all; enables you to get rack 
free. For descriptive circular and instructions how to 
organize honor club, address Dept. A, Handy Utensil 
Rack Company, 1707 East 55th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PATENTS 

Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-B 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C 





























RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Hatching eggs half price. Owen direct; $1.50 per 
15: $6 hundred. Mrs. M. B. _Scroges, Alto, Ga. 


PEA FOWL 


~ John W. Boyd, . South Boston, Va. 


TURKEYS 
Bronze turkey eggs 75c, postpaid. 
lington, Ala. 











Poafowl wanted, 








Lamberts, Dar- 





Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $5 dozen. Mrs. L. E. 


Wallace, Fulton, Miss. 

Giant Bronze Turkeys.—Eggs sired 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky. 

Eges from nigper and better Bourbon turkeys, $5 
for 10. J. W. Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. 











Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs reduced % price; $4 
dozen, postpaid. Sylvester _ Farm, Comer, Ala. 











www 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


CUSTOM HATCHING 








os 





We send cases for your eggs, hatch them and return 


:: $6, $7.50 dozen. 
National Bourbon Red Turkey Club. Mrs. G. 
Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 


LIVESTOCK 


Bourbon Red turkey eres 3. $7.5 Member 











the chicks. We do all this for $4.90 per tray of 156 —s 
eggs. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. DUROC-JERSEYS 
BABY CHICKS Wayside 





Quality chicks, all kinds; high bred layers. Write 
for prices. Fort Valley Hatchery, Fort Valley, Ga. 

White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. 
Catalog and prices free. Harris Pedigree Farm, Pel- 
ham, Ga, 

Quality chicks. 
lle. Get prices on started chicks. 
Anniston, Ala. 

Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $10.75; heavy mixed $9.50; prepaid, live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westpha a, Mo. 








Reds and Rocks, 12%c; Leghorns, 
Perkins Hatchery, 





Registered Durocs.—Immune, guaranteed. 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn. . 


Registered Duroc boars, four months old, $10. Zeigler 
Brothers, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Service boars; fall pigs, male and fe- 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 














Hampshires.- 
male: bred spring gilts. 
Mississippi. 








Alabama _ Accredited Chicks. Reds, Rocks and Leg- 
horns. Prompt deliveries. Write for catalogue and 
prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 

DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
Byers Bf. ~—_ Fishel Wt. Wyan. Eye-opening 
48 page cat. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s Summer Peach Spray. 
10 pounds 75: 25 pounds $2.25; 50 pounds $4; 
express collect. C ‘omplete line Spray Materials. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


SYRUP 
Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free. Gallon 
cans, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon barrels 
$20, Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 











5 pounds $1; 

















TOBACCO 


Guaranteed, postpaid, good red leaf juicy chewing, 
five pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. Smoking 20c. 
Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe free. 
Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 











The Progressive Farmer 


WHAT TO EXPECT FROM 
BERRIES AND BEANS __ | 


\TRAWBERRIES will be very plenti- 
ful in the early states this spring as 
acreage was increased more than 8 per 
cent over 1928 in Alabama, Southern Calj- 
fornia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas and yields per acre promise 
to exceed last year. Production in these 
states is forecast at 71,427,000 quarts as 
against 62,665,000 last year. A bumper 
crop of 40 million quarts is expected 
Louisiana. 

The Texas crop of strawberries, which 
is the largest on record in that state, js 
now moving in quantity after a delay of 
two weeks or more beyond the usual 
starting point. Louisiana, also, is ship- 
ping heavily. Warm weather during the 
first half of April hurried the strawberry 
crop in Kentucky, Tennessee, and north- 
ern Alabama, and the movement out of 
these states will start earlier than seemed 
probable a month ago. 

The acreage planted to string beans will 
be reduced in each of the second early 
group including Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, if early intentions to plant are 
carried out. Only 23,180 acres will be 
planted in string beans according to this 
early report compared with 27,890 acres 
last year and 24,480 two years ago. Flor- 
ida and Texas are already shipping from 
the new crop. 








GILBERT GUSLER. 





| NEXT WEEK AND LATER | 
= ] 


A$ THE rush of planting gradually 
changes to the rush of cultivation, 
new problems must be met. Some of 
them will be discussed in next week's 
issue, leading features of which _ in- 
clude :— 

The World’s News: A Monthly Review 
—By Clarence Poe. 

Ten Commandments for Men—By John 
W. Holland. 

Six Health Reminders for May—By Dr. 
F. M. Register. 

Banners of Scoutcraft: Our New Serial. 

Voice of the Farm: Thoughtful Dis- 
cussions by Progressive Farmer Readers. 

Alabama Has an Active Credit Cor- 
poration—By L. O. Brackeen. 

Forests and Floods: Their Relation to 
Each Other—By C. Whittle. 











HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train ycu to be an expert autenent® 
mechanic and get a good:job for you. The 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
weave Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 

‘enn. 


“AGENTS WANTED 


i wanted. 





PPPRPPRPRDD Pwur 








Fruit Trees for Sale ~~Goncord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concor 

Agents wanted to sell Nursery Stock. 
vance. Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, N. c. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Bxperience unnecessary. Cat 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. ‘ 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, fave 
ings, A specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerm 
Co., RB, St. Louis, Mo. 





Weekly ad- 











Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


Sita Te showing new Linenlike Tablecloth. Wash 
like oilcloth. No laundering. Sample free. Bestever, 
4317 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 





Tobacco, prepaid, puseenioes. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. yay Sharon, Tenn. 


$2.95 Auto Seat Covers.—Cash daily. Amazing all 
America. Postcard brings leatherette sales outfit. 
“‘Quality,”” FF513 So. Dearborn, Chicago. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smok- 
ing 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at hom m 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. * write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 53, Marion, Ind. 





Setter Tobacco.—Guaranteed, sweet, mellow, hand 


picked. Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10, $2. Smo 
$1. Pay when received. Doran Tobacco Growers, 
Murray, Ky. e 





Natural Leaf bes Cag te grade guaranteed. Chew- 


ing, 5 pounds $1 Smoking, 10, = 50. Pipe 





Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. 





experience ne . Commissions in advance. Senet 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New_York. 
A business of your own. Making sparkling Glass 


Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, Signs. ie 
book and sample free. E. Palmer, 558, Wooster, oh 





cts, 














free. Cigars: 50, $1.75. Pay when received. Valley Big Profits; steady income; our line of food produ 
POLAND-CHINAS Farmers, Murray, Ky. toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Royally bred, cholera immune Big Type Poland Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, 
China hogs. Elmore Cathey, Hermitage, Tenn. TYPEWRITERS Louis. Mo. — 
Pr . > ke enor- 
Choice Spotted Poland China pigs, registered in Typewriters.—Free trial; one-fourth price. Free cir- Millinery Bargain sales, newest styles; ma 
buyer’s name. Write for prices. J. H. Cavender & cular. Beck Brothers, T12, Herrick, Illinois. mous profits, sell from home or shop. We furnish ay 
Sons, Millwood, Ga. aon - oe thing. Experience unnecessary. Distributors, Dep 
: 425 Superior, Chicago. = 
GUERNSEYS Make your own products. Employ agents yourse 
For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- WANT TO BUY Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
liger, Wanhetem,” 4 z — Valuable book free. National Scientific Laboratories, 
Wanted.—Potatoes, Cabbage, Onions, Vegetables, 1972 W. Broad, Richmond, Va. 





JERSEYS . 


Hamilton _Co., New Castle, Pa. 


Frui it, Ete. ; carloads. 





Seven registered yearling heifers; good enough for 
any calf club; $100 each. M. W. Hall, Midway, Ala. 





Baby Chicks.—Select stock. Hatches every week. 
100 light and heavy assorted, $10. 100 Single Comb 
White Leghorns or heavy mixed, $12. 100 Rhode 
Island Red or Barred Plymouth Rocks, $14. 100 per 
cent live delivery and service. Emerson Hatchery, 
Brooksville, Fla. 


GOATS 
Registered Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, 
Alabama. 


Purebred registered Toggenburg buck, eighty dol- 
lars. Blue Mountain Ranch, Little Rock, k. 








HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Some lady between 26 and 30 years of 
age, either maid of widow, wishing to add to her in- 
come by boarding a middle-aged gentleman cheaply, 
4 requested to write Box 306, National Soldiers’ Home, 

irginia. 








— 

Big pay every day taking orders for Dress Shirts 

Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underweat 

Hosiery, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary 

Outfit Free. Nimrod Co. Dept. 17, 4922-28 Linco 
Ave., Chicago. 


Agents $250 month. 
ery. Latest styles. 
Sample furnished. 
quick. State size hose worn. 
Dept. 637, Dayton, Ohie. 





Sell _new line guarantead Ticsi- 
Big sellers. Extra commise tte 
Silk hoge for your own use. Naa 
Silknit Hosiery , 
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April 27, 1929 


UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT | 


A ‘To to Send Meastein 
O* APRIL 4 I left Atlanta for my 


ual trip to Sand Mountain. Last 
year | came up during the month of May 
and | found out that I was a month too 
late in order to see 
the farmers as I 
wished to do, as the 
guano season Was 
about over. 

Here the farmers 
buy guano and 
soda and grow cot- 
ton. Those are the 
two big factors up 

G rouweNNicuerr  60on Sand Mountain; 

so you will find the 
farmers in town during March and April, 
hauling out their fertilizers: and in the 
fall ginning and. selling their cotton. 
Marshall County, Alabama, made 46,000 
bales in 1928. It has made as high as 
49,000; so last year the farmers made a 
wonderful crop, considering the rainy 





season. 

On Thursday I came up to Rome, Geor- 
gia. | saw a good many farmers plowing 
on the high lands. The bottoms and val- 
ley lands were still too wet. On Friday 
I reached Boaz, Alabama, and everybody 
was able to plow on Sand Mountain. 
Boaz had improved very much since I 
was there a year ago. A nice hotel has 
been built, and several new store build- 
ings. 

Sand Mountain is one of the few sec- 
tions that has not shown any sign of de- 
pression during the hard times that have 
followed the deMation period On _ the 
other hand, it has made steady improve- 
ment. This is because the boll weevil 
does no damage here, and the farmers 
make a good crop every year. It is cer- 
tainly refreshing to visit a section that is 
making a steady development from year 
to year, 


Boaz Farmers Use Guano and 
Make Cotton 
} SPENT Friday and Saturday, April 

5 and 6, at Boaz. It was a sight to 
see the cars of fertilizer being unloaded, 
the wagons and trucks hauling it out to 
the farms. A dealer told me that one 
day last week 53 cars of guano were 
on the side-track at Gadsden waiting to 
be moved to Boaz. Each train. brings 
about 15 carloads to Boaz, and they have 
two freight trains a day. One dealer 
sold 191 tons to the farmers in one day. 

I found that a majority of the farmers 
were paying cash for their fertilizers. 
They should do so, as the credit price is 
$10 more on each ton. As a rule, each 
farmer buys so much guano and so 
Many sacks of nitrate of soda. They 
believe in’ side applications of soda in 
June. T never saw as much soda and 
Potash heing hauled out before. 

The farmers around Boaz make an av- 
erage of a bale of cotton per acre, and 
Many get as much as one and a half bales 
Per acre. Boaz has a farmers’ warehouse 
and gin company, with a capital of $60,- 
900, that is composed of farmer-stock- 
holders, and it does a wonderful busi- 
hess. They have a stand with 17 gins, 
and last season ginned over 6,000 bales. 
Often as many as 100 wagons and trucks 
Were on the yard at one time. They have 
another big ginning establishment at 
0a7, and it ginned 4,000 bales. 


While cotton is the chief money crop 
frown around Boaz, there are several 
farmers who grow strawberries and Irish 
Potatoes on a commercial scale. On Sat- 
urday the berry growers had a meeting 
and 


‘ pertected arrangements to ship their 
Strawberries with the Strawberry Asso- 
Ciation at Guntersville. The berries will 
begin to move freely around the first of 
May 

, The Prospects are good this season. 
1. H. Norris, a grower, told me _ that 
Sod judges said he would be able to 
Sather a crop of 150 crates to the acre. 


3-8; Chambers, June 3-8; 


The land on Sand Mountain is well suit- 
ed for strawberries and,for the growing 
of both trish and sweet potatoes. The 


low price of Irish potatoes has cut down 
the acreage of spring planting very much, 
but the farmers can sell their fall crop 
locally for a good price, and they will 
still put in a good many of them during 
the summer season. 

I found the poultry industry still doing 
well. I saw the veteran poultryman, J. 
C. Collier of Boaz, sending out four big 
rales on Saturday morning in various 
directions to bring in the chickens and 
the eggs. He was also loading a carload 
of chickens on Friday. He ships from 
one to two cars every week. Mr. Collier 
said the egg supply was holding up well, 
but that the supply of chickens was a 
little off. 

Some 30 to 40 years ago when our 
small Georgia farmers began to move 
over on Sand Mountain, making the 
journey in their covered wagons, the} 
moved to a fine farming section, and 
they have made good and have developed 
one of the most prosperous agricultural 
counties in the Southeast. 


A Jersey Cow Brings $90 for Beef 


T iS an old saying that “wonders 
ed to live 


sell as 


never cease.” I never expect 
long enough to see a Jersey cow 

beef animal here in Georgia for eight 
cents per pound and bring the nice sum 
of $90. But I saw this on Saturday, 
March 23, in the little city of Cochran, 
Georgia. This cow had been stall-fed and 
she weighed around 1,200 pounds. The 
man purchasing her said he was going 
to ship her to Atlanta and was expecting 
to get ten cents per pound for her. 


CULTIVATOR DEMONSTRA- 
_ TIONS FOR ALABAMA 


[XPE R the iiaioiiiies of J. B. Wilson, 
/ extension agricultural engineer of 
Auburn, cultivator demonstrations are be 
ing conducted in 18 counties of Alabama. 
The demonstrations began April 22 and 
will end July 12. 


The schedule calls for a series of dem- 
onstrations in each county. One of the 
agricultural engineers will spend the week 
working with the county agent, farmers, 
and farm implement dealers. Community 
demonstrations will be held in order to 
reach the maximum number of farmers. 


Announcement is made by Mr. Wilson 
that the objects of this are to demonstrate 
the advantages of two-horse cultivators 
end to assist farmers in using them. 


his cultivator work Mr. Wilson has 
found that any land that is level enough 
for the production of corn, cotton, and 
other row crops on a profitable basis 
lends itself to the use of a two-horse cul- 
tivator. When this cannot be done the 
land should be in either timber or pasture, 
he declared. 


The schedule for the demonstrations 
follows Conecuh County, April 22-27; 
Monroe County, April 22-27; Clarke, 
April 29-May 4; Choctaw, May 6-11; 
Perry, May 6-11; Shelby, May 20-25; 
Tuscaloosa, May 20-25; Chilton, May 27- 
June 1; Coosa, May 27-June 1; Lee, June 
Calhoun, June 
10-15: Dekalb. June 17-22: Etowah, 
June 17-22; Cullman, June 24-29; Mar- 
shall, June 24-29; Randolph, July 1-6; 
and Franklin, July 8-12. 

P.O. DAVIS. 





51 GEORGIA COWS MADE 
HONOR ROLLIN MARCH 


HIRTFEEN Holstein and 128 Jersey 
cows were on official test for produc- 
tien under the supervision of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture during 
March. One Holstein and 19 Jersey herds 
were represented. 


Three Holsteins and 48 Jerseys in 13 
herds had an estimated production for 





the month of over 40 pounds of butterfat. 
Nine of these honor cows are owned by 
J. H. Hooks, Warthen; 9 by Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, Athens; 8 
by Rest Cottage Farm, Columbus; 6 by 
Clark A. Baker, Bolton; and 5 by A. H. 
Barnett, Washington. 


All of the cows on test for the whole 
month in the herd of Clark A. Baker 
produced over 50 pounds of butterfat 
each. The average estimated yield of 
these six cows was 1,125 pounds of milk 


containing 67.15 pounds of butterfat. 


The leading cows butterfat produc- 
tion for the month and their estimated 
yields are as_ follows: first, Viola's 
Golden Lady No. 1, owned by Clark A. 
Baker, 89.33 pounds of butterfat in 1,380 
pounds of milk; second, Imp. War 
Bread’s Victorious, owned by Pebble Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, 83.93 pounds 
2,015 pounds of milk; third, Warthen’s 
Jasemine, owned by J. H. Hooks, 77.61 
pounds in 1,407 pounds of milk; fourth, 
Garnet's Noble Blossom, owned by A. H. 
Barnett, 77.08 pounds in 1,330 pounds of 
milk; and fifth, Viola’s Golden Lady No. 
2, owned by Clark A. Baker, 76.39 pounds 
of butterfat in 1,339 pounds of milk. 

FREDERICK W. BENNETT. 


DoyouFinow Your 
Sunday fe chool fe. esson? 


. When was today’s lesson written? 

. By whom? 

. What is the lesson sometimes called? 
Why is it so termed? 

. What figure is used in the lesson? 
. How does it apply to Jesus Christ? 


7. What is the interpretation of the sentence, 
“They made his grave with the wicked”? 


8 Who succeeded Hezekiah to the throne? 
9. What was his fate? 
10. Who were his two successors? 


ANSWERS 
1. The conservative view is that this 
lesson was written about 685 B. C. The 
radical view is that it was written 200 
years later. 
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The conservative view is that it was 
written by Isaiah in Jerusalem. The radi- 
cal view is that it was written by another 
prophet in Babylonia. 

3. “The heart of the old Testament.” 

4. Because it foretells the coming of 
Jesus Christ. 

5. The figure employed by Isaiah is 
that of a servant, abused and unjustly 
treated, who comes into his own after 
many trials. 

The parallels of the prophecy were 
exemplified in the life and death of Christ. 


This is interpreted as meaning the 
crucifixion with a thief at either side. 

8. Hezekiah was succeeded by Manas- 
seh, his son. 

9. Manasseh was one of the worst 
kings of Judah. He undid the good work 
of his father. Captured by the Assyrians, 
he had a change of heart and became a 
God-fearing man, but the poison was too 
deeply infused. His people refused to 
return to Jehovah. 

10. Amon, Manasseh’s son, was a weak- 
ling and an idolater. When he died, Jos- 
jah came to the throne, and this youth 
proved another outstanding king of Judah. 
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| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


p*.... of each pattern, 4 cents. Two pat- 





terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


eee 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
ecg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets,hens,cockerels—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RIVERSIDE: 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds: estate inspect- 

and _aecrediteci. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pedigreed 
males from the country’s best breeders. Parks 
Strain Roeks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
took free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
log and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
success — = will a you money, time and 
worrry. ve deliv 
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: RIVERSIDE. ‘MATCHERY "AND POULTRY FARM 
= R.F.D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 
SJovee Laid veneeecececeeececneaccnea—@p 











larger profits 
our Tanered 
Leghorn Chicks carrying % 
324-eg¢ blood 90% of all males 
used this year carry one-half 324 egg 
blood. Order NOW. $15 hundred, 2c a chick books 
your order. Circular free. Hatching eggs carrying 
the same blood as our baby chicks, $1.75 a setting. 
BRANC 


H & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
places order— 
chicks delivered 

any time. Pay post- 

mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 



















Hat. GREATER C PROFITS 


Hatchery hicks 


TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS DAILY 
Quick live delivery purebred, 
healthy, husky Baby Chicks. Also 
three weeks old stock. Write 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 


Central Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 










DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGs 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, bt Bar- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Reds, 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. 
EVERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA- 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 
on this 320 aere exclusive poultry farm, Moderate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
year old hens lay- 


CHIX Cc 0. D. ing Fe 50% this 


Jan. Utility, per 100; All Leghorns $11; Rocks, Reds. 
er. Orps., Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8; Heavies. $10. Send 

per chick. Beal. 'C. O. D. 100% alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Ego Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





From_ matured 





CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 


Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 









lack of eg 


late July, the ideal season for 


ducer of good Chicks. C. A. 


A NATIONAL POULTRY AND EGG SHORTAGE 
Ifens, frying chicks and eggs searcest and highest in years 
s, much incubator space standing idle as result, Take advantage of your op 
portunity, and Norman’s advice is to brood every chick you possibly can from new until 
non-moulting winter laying pullets for those top price 
winter eggs, and to supply your neighboring hatchery next spring. We have the sought 
after kinds—wonderful layers—at prices you can afford, and big daily hatehes. Write 
or wire for our sensible catalog and reasonable prices, 


NORMAN, SEVIERVILLE PIKE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





Hatcheries handicapped for 









South’ s oldest and largest pro- 












Six Free| 


Vhite W yandottes 





| BABY CHICKS STATE ACCREDITED 


and White Rocks, R, I. Reds, 





4.15 $7.65 $14.65 $71.65 
CHICKS Rutt Orpingtors and Black ss ss 16.00 75.00 +p ha 
WITH White, Brown and Buff esherns ON OR 
EVERY Ot I sein cod cahenniseeseeies 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 PLACED 3 
HUNDRED Assorted Heavy Breeds............+++e+++ 6.35 11.75 56.50 DAYS IN 
ORDERED PALMER HATCHERY, Shelbyville, Tenn. ADVANCE 


500 | $1.00 OFF 
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balanced performance 
are choosing the 
All-American 
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The 2-Door Sedan, $1145 
Body by Fisher 


It is no accident .. . no hardwood construction of its bodies 
passing fancy... that’s by Fisher . . . the counter-weighted 
putting thousands of — crankshaft and Harmonic Balancer 
Oaklands in the hands of which reduce vibration in its big, 
rural car owners. Big, powerful engine .. . the patent 
important factors of | rubber-cushioned mountings which 
value... carefully weighed by pro- insulate the engine from frame and 
gressive farmers who know motor cars body ... the larger cross-flow radia- 
inside and out .. . are daily in- tor providing increased cooling 
creasing the country vote for the efficiency. 
New Oakland All-American Six. When you really know the balanced 
A notable instance is its balanced performance of the New Oakland 
performance... the result of a rare All-American Six... you will marvel 
blending of many elements of skill- thatsuch areasonable purchase price 
ful design . . . which holds the can provide you, in addition, with 
Oakland tight to the road at any Oakland economy and dependability 
speed .. . which yields at all times as well aslonglife and lasting beauty. 
the same smooth, silent, poised ’ ’ ’ 
operation . . . lengthening car life Oaktand All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, f. 0. bs 
and tripling the pleasure of driving. thi' Lovejoy Shock Absorbers included in list prices. 


Ask your Oakland-Pontiac dealer Bumpers and rear fender guards extra. 
x 


about the numerous Oakland All- , : : " 
Asmustents teak oe we Consider the delivered priceas wellas the list 
war catures Fresponsinic 10 price when comparing automobile values. 
this balanced performance... such : : aig 
- Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices include only 
as the extra cross-members of its reasonable charges for delivery and financing. 
rugged frame ...the heavy steeland OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


The New OAKLAN D 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 








The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 

the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 18-55. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be eg 4 agen pois List and “How 
y , - . 4 ito Qualify’’ mailec ree. yrite 

glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock Instruction Bureau, 225-A, St. Louis, Mo. 


can be had from most any breeder. 
380 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The ‘mit 
=~ Ee 
OGRAPH on 80 Days’ Free 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable , MUMNMUMNRE,) Trial, and on terms as low as 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in Cee ; $e $ A MONTH 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your i ; 3 ; oe aase zoe Gocite 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- ‘ ; ae quiimeanente ts Gaactined cat 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will ; 3 oe J or h iano finishec 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on i¥ ; § cases.equipped withth 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 8 i & ji ng a ety 
py Rigel cannot try » adjuct trifling disputes between reliable business houses : 
7 » however; nor does this guarant isi 
buyers should personally investigate land ‘before ——— a ey Se 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 



































A TRUTHFUL M. D. 
Patient—“‘Doctor, I often feel like killing 
myself. What shall I do?” 
Doctor—“‘Leave it to me.” 


ISN’T IT THE TRUTH! 
We have observed that the value of any- 
thing depends a good deal on whether you are 
wanting to buy it or trying to sell it. 


WHAT ELSE COULD DO THIS? 


“Something went to India, stopped there, 
came back, and yet it never went there.” 

“Don’t talk rot, man.” 

“I’m not. It was my watch.” 


THE HEIGHT OF AMBITION 
“Well, little man, and what would you like 
to be when you grow up?” 
“I'd like to be a nice old man like you with 
nothing to do but sit around and ask silly 
questions.” 


BEGGING THE QUESTION 
“I'd be ashamed,” said the lady of the house 
severely, “to be a great strong man like you 
and ask for money.” 
“So I am ma’am,” said the tramp, “but I 
once got 12 months for taking it without 
asking.” 


SHE REALLY WAS OUT 

Mistress—“Did anyone call while I wag 
out?” 

New Girl—‘*Yes, ma’am, Mrs. Jones called.” 

“Did she seem disappointed when you said 
I was not at home?” 

“Well, she did look a little queer, but I 
told her she needn’t get in a temper about it, 
’cause it was really true this time.” 


NO IDLING ON THIS JOB 

Inquisitive Old Gentleman—‘‘My little boy, 
have you no better way to spend this beauti- 
ful afternoon than by standing in front of 
the gate idling away your time?” 

Small Boy—‘I ain’t idling away my time. 
There’s a chap inside with my sister, and 
he’s paying me 10 cents an hour to watch 
for pa.” 


A VERITABLE DANIEL 


Jones was very fond of spinning yarns about 
his adventures and usually finished by say- 
ing he never saw a lion he feared. One night 
after some of his tallest stories, he was rather 
taken back by one of his audience who said: 

“Pooh, that’s nothing. I have thrown my- 
self down and actually slept among lions, if 
their wild natural state.” 

“T can’t believe that,’ said the bold Jones. 

“Well, it’s the truth.” 

“Were they African lions?” 

“No, not exactly African lions, but they 
were dandy lions.” 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS : 


f .4 TV. Copyright, 1929, by 
By J. f aes 1LLE} Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
™ ” —- om ee 
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I RECKN SIS MELISsy 

GITTIN’ LONG FINE W1ID 

HER NEW MAN ~~ SHE 

SAY HE DON’ Po-LICcE | 

HER EN SHE DON’ Po-LIcE 
HIM {!! bs 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Mistah Gus sho got a pow’ ful aulo— 
hit don tek no time fuh it to jek #? 
slack en git gwine!! a 
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